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FOREWORD 


The vacuous attitude of the American public, press, and society toward 
international affairs was patent in the buzzing around Prince Juan Carlos 
during his visit to the United States. A handsome young man according to 
those who claim to be discriminating in these matters, he is nonetheless po- 
litically a quite unknown quantity, and, as he himself pointed out, the 
pretender is his father, Don Juan, a man of mature judgment who was visiting 
the United States at the same time, but to whom no attention whatsoever was 
paid. It may be that this situation was created by Franco's highly-paid 
public relations agents, since Franco has been trying to make a tool of Juan 
Carlos and impose him, rather than his father, on the world. At the same 
time, the New York Times confirmed reports which have been arriving for some 
time to the effect that there has developed an almost complete lack of en- 
thusiasm for the monarchy among the younger generation of Spaniards, for whom 
a restoration would mean retrogession. 


The Portuguese presidential election campaign provided a great surprise. 
One opposition candidate, Arlindo Vicente, put up a futile show for a short 
while, rather in the manner of opposition candidates in Mexico, but the 
assured victory of the official candidate Admiral Américo Rodrigues de Deus 
Tomd4s did not discourage General Humberto Delgado. He had been a Salazar man 
since 1926, having recently served as military attaché in Washington. What 
made him bite the hand whichhad been feeding him was not clear; pro-government 
organs said that he was mentally unbalanced, and, in an attempt to play on the 
anti-Americanism prevalent in Portugal, even denounced him as a tool of the 
United States. Be that as it may, his American-style campaign startled the 
Portuguese, who had witnessed for decades something less than candor in public 
affairs. He was received by enthusiastic crowds such as Salazar's Portugal 
had not seen for a long, long time. Since Delgado's name was not allowed to 
be printed on the ballots, there was no doubt that he would lose, but it was 
evident that, like the neighboring Spaniards, the worried Portuguese, as they 
watched their dictator age without preparing a new generation of leaders, were 
anxiously asking themselves: "Where do we go from here?" A second dictator- 
ship, led by Salazar's right-hand man Marcelo Caetano, aroused little enthusi - 
asm. 


A strike of a section of Mexico's schoolteachers under Otén Salazar 
indicated not only the serious economic plight of that group (accompanied in- 
cidentally by a disturbing rise in juvenile delinquency), but also dissatis- 
faction with the government labor machinery represented by Enrique W. Sanchez. 
Serious dissension over this issue within the government was a deep political 
secret, but President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines' attempts to heal the breach were 
revealed when he appeared publicly flanked by two rival labor leaders, Fidel 
Veld4zquez and Agustfn Sanchez Delint. In a way, this struggle was a continu- 
ation of the ancient feud within the PRI between the conservative and the 
leftist elements, between the Alem4n and the Cardenas groups. The official 
party gauchely sabotaged the campaign of Luis H. Alvarez, candidate of the 
opposition Bartido de Accién Nacional. 


The attempts of Guatemalan President Ydigoras Fuentes to divert growing 
popular discontent by arousing xenophobia over the British Honduras issue were 
proving less and less effective, since it was apparent that he was fishing for 
red herrings in troubled waters, The reduction in the government's education 
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budget provoked some students to stage a hunger strike and served to enhance 
the prestige of exiled ex-President and educator Juan José Arévalo. The 
government hastily announced that "impromptu" manifestations against the 
return of Arévalo had taken place. 


El Salvador became entangled with Colombia over the political asylum of 
Colonel Hernando Forero Gémez, who sought refuge in the Colombian Embassy in 
Bogotd after the failure of his attempted coup. Honduras and Nicaragua kept 
the peace as Nicaraguan exiles attempted in vain to stage an invasion of their 
country from Honduras. The Honduran Government sent a large delegation to 
the inauguration of Costa Rica's new President Mario Echandi, since both 
countries were linked in a kind of spontaneous entente cordiale by the pres- 
ence between them of Somoza's Nicaragua. With a large delegation, Honduran 
President Ramén Villeda Morales undertook a grand tour of South America for 


no very clear purpose. The attempts of Nicaragua's General Anastasio D. 
Somoza to prove, by denouncing plot to assassinate him, that he was in the 
same class as his father, the murdered caudillo President, were ridiculed by 
opposition leaders. While incoming President of Costa Rica Mario. Echandi 
promised to end "disguised socialism," his predecessor José Figueres warned 
against exploitation by big business. 


A massive student strike against Panamanian President Ernesto de la 
Guardia was touched off by his government's failure to improve school con- 
ditions. It soon developed into a veritable siege of the beautiful new 
university city, where the students had barricaded themselves. The students 
were more orderly in their demonstrations against the United States; they 
planted Panamanian flags at various points along the Canal Zone, and de la 
Guardia demanded that the Panamanian flag fly with that of the United States 
over the Canal. 


Although Batista had reasserted his control over Cuba, his popularity 
diminished further as he virtually destroyed the judicial branch of govern- 
ment with a decree which allowed him to remove judges at will. In unhappy 
Haiti a wave of terrorism was met with a reign of terror in which the govern- 
ment used a secret police known as Cagoulards, after the infamous Fiench 
vigilantes. Despite the sarcastic protests of able Representative Wayne Hays 
of Ohio, the U.S. House of Representatives voted to continue aid to the 
Dominican Republic. The American public loves cheap romances involving film 
stars and foreign princelets, but Lt. General Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, Jr., 
was somewhat less successful than Prince Rainier, even though he went on tele- 
vision in Los Angeles to procl:im his love for some blonde called Kim Gabor or 
something. With the approval of his father, he announced that he planned to 
divorce his wife, the mother of his six children, and the Catholic Church, 
which had been riding on the wave of liberty in other Latin American countries 
but continued to adulate the embodiment of Caribbean caudillismo, remained 
abjectly silent on this moral issue. 


The big event of May in South Anerica was the tour of U.S. Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon. His stop in Uruguay gave some idea of the animosity against 
the United States prevalent throughout the continent. The dramatic failure of 
the Nixon mission was symbolized in his absence from the inauguration of Ar- 
gentine President Arturo Frondizi, which was the raison d'étre of his trip; 
either by bad American planning or because of some failure of the Buenos Aires 
traffic police, he arrived at the Congress building after the oath of office 
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had been administered. The inaugural address of President Frondizi included 
an implied criticism of American trade policies. Nixon's next stop was 
Paraguay, where he alienated responsible elements throughout the Americas by 
praising the Stroessner dictatorship for rising against the threat of Commu- 
nism. An outburst at the Paraguayan Heroes Pantheon gave Nixon his first 
revelation of the deep loathing the Latin American people feel for military 
dictatorships. Strangely enough, in leftist Bolivia, where the government 

had come to power on a wave of anti-Americanism, Nixon was given his most 
peaceful reception. President Herndn Siles Zuazo is so utterly dependent on 
U.S. financial aid that he took care to prevent mine leader Juan Lechin from 
staging anti-Nixon demonstrations. Conservative elements in Santa Cruz staged 
a secessionist revolution with the object of proclaiming an independent re- 
public in eastern Bolivia, but after this plot failed the Bolivian Government 
quite inaccurately denounced it as the work of Communists. Ambassador Fer- 
nando Berckemeyer, that great symbol of U.S.-Peruvian friendship,must have 
suffered bitterly when he saw what had amounted to a virtual alliance shattered 
by Nixon's good-will visit. Nixon disregarded warnings, and his enemies in 
Washington accused him of deliberately seeking a kind of martyrdom throughout 
his Latin American tour in order to enhance his political stock in the United 
States; indeed, this was definitely a result of his misadventures. The worst 
anti-Nixon demonstrations were at the government-supported San Marcos Uni- 
versity, but the U.S. press was wrong when it reported that Nixon was given an 
enthusiastic reception at the Catholic University. Ecuador had for decades 
been a center of anti-American ferment, but Nixon's visit there was uneventful. 
U.S. Under Secretary of State Robert Murphy praised the Ecuadorean police for 
this, but the compliment sounded strange to the Ecuadoreans, and U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Quito Christian M. Ravndal took the unprecedented step of writing to the 
New York Times to say that his superior had misinterpreted the sentiments of 
the Ecuadorean people. Nixon arrived in Bogotd soon after a desperate but un- 
successful attempt had been made to kidnap and assassinate the governing junta 
and reinstate ex-President Rojas Pinilla. This almost incredible example of 
the recklessness of some Latin American partisans of military dictatorships 
produced a wave of indignation and an explosion of pro-democratic feeling, so 
that Nixon arrived at a propitious moment. The worst anti-American outburst 
occurred in Venezuela, the richest country in Latin America, and proved that 
dollars do not inevitably produce pro-Americanism. Nixon was nearly killed, 
and his party left in haste for an unscheduled but highly successful visit to 
the Puerto Rico of Mufioz Marin. By the one intelligent gesture of the whole 
trip, the tragic and disgraceful ending was thus transformed into a minor tri- 
umph of good will. Whereas the behavior of the anti-Nixon mobs was generally 
denounced, the fact remained that if they had been polite, Latin America would 
have been regarded as safe for the United States and promptly relegated to the 
limbo where it had been for many years. The spitting and the stone-throwing 
did bring about a wave of concern in the United States and promised to lead to 
action; inter-American love has usually been fear in disguise. Nixon did not 
go to Chile, where he would probably have received the most vicious welcome of 
his trip. Pro-Russian and anti-American feeling had grown to such an extent 
that the United States announced prematurely a $25 million loan to offset the 
publicity being given to Nixon's mission to Latin America. 


In Brazil, President Juscelino Kubitschek pushed ahead with the building 
of Brasilia, where Paraguayan President Alfredo Stroessner was an honored 
guest. The misfortunes of Nixon in his tour of South America moved the 
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The simultaneous visits to the United States of Don Juan de Borbon and 
his son Juan Carlos failed to produce the morfarchist pronouncement reportedly 
feared by Franco. In contrast to the lack of items in the U.S. press regard- 
ing Don Juan, his handsome son received top billing, at least in the society 
columns. Juan Carlos lunched in the Capitol and visited the Supreme Court, 
Library of Congress, National Art Gallery, and Mount Vernon. He also went to 
Annapolis and West Point, where his visit did not mean an amnesty for cadets 
walking punishment tours. In the past, royal visitors had sometimes requested 
amnesty for cadets being disciplined for minor infractions. However, under 
the present superintendent of the Academy such amnesty requests are honored 
for actual heads of state only. After a few days in New York, where father 
and son visited the World Trade Fair, Juan Carlos flew to Lisbon to see his 
family before returning to Spain to resume his naval studies. The Prince, 
recently a student at the Spanish Naval College at Pontevedra, was scheduled 
to enter the Spanish Air Force Academy in September, and in 1960 to study law 
at the University of Madrid. While his U.S. visit was not official, he was 
received as a member of the royal family by José Marfa Areilza, the Spanish 
Ambassador in Washington. 


Generalissimo Franco reaffirmed in his "state of the nation" address 
before the inaugural session of the Spanish Cortes on May 17 that Spain was a 
"Catholic, traditional and representative" monarchy, but he failed to shed any 
light on the question of who would succeed him as the nation's ruler. The 
chief of state merely declared that the question of his succession was 
“already arranged.'' Recently, Spanish newspapers had been giving headline 
play to the two top candidates for the vacant throne. Franco was praised when 
he said that a restoration would cause no basic changes in Spain's form of 
government. Any future chief of state would have to swear obedience to the 
nation's fundamental laws and the authoritarian principles of the "National 
Movement." Franco made it clear that to a large extent he would be a figure- 
head. The 1947 Law of Succession also required that the king be a male of 
Spanish nationality, a Roman Catholic, and at least 30 years of age. This 
last requirement, unless changed, would eliminate 2l-year-old Juan Carlos. 


The victory parade commemorating the end of the Civil War, ordinarily 
held on April 1, was postponed this year "because of conflicts in the of- 
ficial calendar." On May 4, Franco, high government officials, and the diplo- 
matic corps of Madrid watched 15,000 Spanish troops parade down the 
Castellana. Motofized units, artillery, and infantry, including the para- 
troopers who had fought in Ifni, were cheered as they marched by. Franco was 
escorted by the lancers who replaced his Moorish guard. 


On May 5, the one-day general strike which was called for in clandestine 
manifestoes failed to materialize, as most workers stayed on the job. However, 
there was a 50% cut in transport service. The so-called "Day of National 
Reconciliation" sought by the Communists was aimed at uniting all anti- 
government forces in a general strike and a boycott of public transportation 
in Madrid. 
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Spain exempted from its "tax on companies" up to 50% of earnings set 
aside for fixed-capital investment. The exemption applied to companies en- 
gaged in industry, agriculture, transportation, and mining. This tax exemp- 
tion was authorized as part of the fiscal reform program provided for in the 
budget and tax revision law of December 27, 1957. The government also made 
certain luxury goods subject to tax upon acquisition or use, and placed a 
luxury tax on services representing conveniences “manifestly above normal." 


PORTUGAL 


As May began, Portugal was resigned to another dull and ineffectual 
presidential campaign, with the usual charges and denials of dictatorship and 
governmental corruption and failure to raise the low living standard of the 
people. These charges and many more were aired through all communications 
media, but in a manner none expected. The withdrawal of candidate Manuel 
Quint&o Meireles, as reported in April, was according to the routine usually 
followed by the opposition, namely that of "noble abstentionism." However, 
the Social Democrats had the courage to name another candidate, Arlindo 
Vicente, a lawyer unknown until his name appeared in the press. This fact 
introduced one element of novelty, since the new candidate promised to fight 
to the bitter end. But the surprise he caused did not last very long. The 
opening words of Vicente's manifesto to the nation, referring to himself as a 
"man without medals to show off, with a name never splashed in the press, 
without a list of public jobs or honors..." were virtually political suicide. 
He wrote a few letters to the government protesting the official obstacles 
raised to prevent copying the voters' lists. He also demanded immediate 
liberty for his followers who had been jailed for "premature campaigning" and 
disturbing the peace. His manifesto and speeches caused little stir, even 
though he was supported by the opposition in the chief cities, and by a group 
of ladies from Porto and Lisbon who published a special manifesto. Soon, 
however, the opposition realized that it was useless, since Arlindo Vicente's 
candidacy could only favor the government's candidate by taking votes from 
General Humberto Delgado, the other opposition candidate, who was gaining 
strength in a spectacular way. 


The man presented by the Unido Nacional as the government's candidate was 
Admiral Américo Rodrigues de Deus Tomds, the present Minister of the Navy, 
with a long list of services to the country. He seemed to share much of 
Salazar's placidity and laconism. His proclamation to the nation was jejune 
and unappealing, since it did not promise changes or much improvement, and 
merely stated the candidate's determination to carry on Salazar's policies. 


Portugal was surprised when General Delgado, who had fought in the revo- 
lution of 1926 and been with Salazar's regime ever since, dared to come out as 
a candidate against the government. This mere fact got him followers, since, 
being in the government, he was supposed to know all its inner corruption and 
could speak with authority. Portugal, however, was in for a much bigger sur- 
prise, for the trouble with Delgado, as Time magazine pointed out, was that 
“he did not follow the script." His definite touches of American revivalist 
techniques, his tub-thumping demagoguery and Latin American revolutionary 
overtones, showed him to be a rare species worth listening to. His departure 
on May 16 from Pérto, and his triumphant arrival in Lisbon, were marked by 
brawls, flying stones, violence, shots, and bloodshed. In both places large 
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contingents of mounted police wielding sabers had to rush in to restore order 
in the frenzied crowds and to curtail damage ta buildings and shops. It was 
reported that many were wounded by the police. The New York Herald Tribune 
reported two deaths. 


To avert future disturbances and ensure a peaceful political campaign, 
the government imposed rigorous police control which the opposition labeled 
“political interference."' Delgado's U.S.-style handshaking and baby-kissing 
techniques, which he witnessed as military attaché in Washington, his 
revivalist harangues which started slowly and always ended at lung-bursting 
fever pitch, his daring and demagogic attacks on the government ("A government 
of tyranny. I know it. I was in it. . . To the present government we repeat 
what we said in Porto: We're tired of you, we're tired. Get out, get out-- 
withdraw, withdraw"), and above all his personal attacks on Salazar, whom he 
promised to "throw out" if elected president, created a national sensation. 
This was all the more so since the new generation had not seen anything like 
it before, and in a few weeks of political campaigning, the nation had wit- 
nessed more mob violence and bloodshed than in three decades under Salazar. 
The crowds, often out of curiosity, poured in to listen to Delgado's fiery 
speeches wherever he went, and he himself declared to the press that persons 
attending his meetings throughout the country had repeatedly asked, "Give us 
arms, General!" He added, "There is a feeling of civil war in the country, 
and it frightens me." Running as an “independent candidate," Delgado 
expected, especially after Vicente's withdrawal from the race, to get the sup- 
port of all members of the opposition as well as of those who, though affili- 
ated with the official Unido Nacional, were in fact dissatisfied with the 
present government. When asked point-blank by the press about Communist sup- 
port, Delgado was always elusive, declaring that the Communist Party as such 
did not exist in Portugal, and besides, that, as an "independent candidate," 
he was supported by no political party as such. He did not question the views 
of the individuals who wanted to fight the dictatorship of Salazar. Delgado's 
program was outlined as follows: 


1 - Pacification of the "Portuguese family" by concrete measures such as 
restoration of army officers, professors, and public officials who lost their 
positions for "security reasons"; and complete amnesty to all political 
prisoners. 


2 - Annulment of all decrees which suspended Article 8 of the Constitution, 
especially paragraphs 4, 8, 11, and 14, which deal respectively with freedom 
of expression, right of association and meeting, guarantees against imprison- 
ment until proven guilty, and inviolability of domicile. 


3 - Promulgation of a new electoral law and the taking of a new census 
promptly, in order to ensure clean, free, general elections. 


4 - Cleaning up of politics and public administration. 


All these points had been keynotes of previous presidential campaigns, 
but the striking novelty that made people inside and outside Portugal raise 
their eyebrows was the way Delgado intended to carry out his program. His 
first act would be to dismiss Salazar because, even though the country was 
indebted to him for the tidying up of the finances in the early days, Salazar 
had not evolved as a statesman, and moreover as an economist he was "obsolete." 
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Delgado's second act would be to install some sort of "military regime" or 
Latin American-style junta to preserve order while Portugal was re-educated in 
the ways of democracy. Such a strong government would be necessary, according 
to Delgado, in order to restore civil liberties fully according to Article 8 
of the Constitution, and to allow the return of the multiple political party 
system. Asked how long such a military regime would last, Delgado answered 
that since the Army was entirely nonpolitical, and its job was to fight for- 
eigners and not fellow-countrymen, the governing task should be returned to 
civilians (to whom it belongs) as soon as possible. Pressed for a more defi- 
nite answer, Delgado simply said that he did not know; it all depended on how 
fast the country reached the political maturity which could insure a peaceful 
transition into full-fledged democracy. 


After all that has been said by Delgado and his followers, it would have 
been astonishing if Unido Nacional had not rallied behind Salazar to make up 
for the "insults" of the turncoat, and to try to prevent such a "troublemaker" 
from reaching the presidential seat. Delgado was not tagged as a Communist 
but was assailed as "“overambitious," "slightly mad,"' and "a public menace." 
Delgado's proposed regime and his personal attacks against Salazar seem to 
have made the Portuguese suspicious and fearful of a return to the days of the 
"first Republic" with its extreme unrest, bloodshed, and bankruptcy. 

Salazar's reputation as an economist was said to be too solid to be shaken by 
the demagogic statements of an army officer whose knowledge of economics was 
restricted to a course taken during his U.S. stay. Delgado retorted that his 
government would honor all of Portugal's international commitments, especially’ 
those to NATO, and would continue its pro-Western policies; moreover, the old 
alliances especially with England, the United States, and Brazil would be 
preserved intact. The pro-Salazar press, which had hitherto been strongly 
pro-United States, despite certain disagreements between the two countries 
which were kept secret, thereupon tried to play on the anti-Americanism so 
widespread in the world today by denouncing Delgado as a tool of the United 
States. 


The calm that characterized Salazar's regime seemed to have been inter- 
rupted; and some even thought that it was the calm before the storm. What- 
ever the outcome, the presidential campaign still had another week to go (the 
elections were scheduled for June 8), and Delgado was speaking of himself as 
a David absolutely sure of victory over Goliath. Impartial observers, how- 
ever, even though they admitted some disturbance due to Delgado's blitz 
campaign, did not expect the opposition to win. Moreover, the government was 
certain to let Delgado run to the bitter end, since any drastic measure 
against him would only bring a violent reaction. At least this was the opinion 
Delgado himself expressed repeatedly by saying that if he were barred from the 
presidential elections, there would be a civil war. Premier Salazar and other 
high government officials administering the "political fitness" test in the 
Council of State declared on May 31 that there were no objections against the 
candidates even though two of the men had campaigned on anti-government plat- 
forms. The Portuguese Constitution provides that "those who do not offer 
guarantees of respect and fidelity toward the fundamental principles of the 
political and social order established in the Constitution cannot be candidates 
in a presidential election." The Council supported Salazar's candidate but 
said it did not want to deprive the electorate of a choice. 


MEXICO 


The wave of strikes and the rivalries within organized labor, which began 
in February, continued during May. The April wildcat strike of a group of 
elementary school teachers led by Otén Salazar entered a spectacular stage 
when the strikers and their families camped in the patio of the Ministry of 
Education, refusing to leave until their demands for a 40% raise were accepted. 
Minister of Education Angel Ceniceros refused to see Salazar on the grounds 
that the government could treat only with official representatives of the 
teachers union, Sindicato Nacional de Trabajadores de la Educacién (SNTE). 
Salazar's group, known as section IX of the SNTE, although repudiated by the 
union hierarchy, was joined in the patio by leftist elements of the Coalicién 
de Padres de Familia, a Catholic parents' organization. Enrique W. Sanchez, 
head of the SNTE, labeled the strike Communist political strategy, thus agree- 
ing with conservative writers who have said that Salazar and several of the 
strike leaders are "well-known Communists." S4nchez also criticized the 
Otonistas for their narrow demands. He explained that the union had won 
several wage boosts in the last two years, that its latest demand was being 
considered, and that the union would seek better wages for all teachers, not 
just for the members of section IX. 


When Agustin Sanchez Delint, head of the Confederacién de Organizaciones 
Revolucionarias (COR--a confederation of indepéndent leftist labor unions), 
came out in favor of the Otonista strike, Enrique W. SA4nchez, whose SNTE 
belongs to the official Bloque Unidad Obrera (BUO--Workers' Unity Bloc), 
bitterly criticized this intervention in his union's affairs. Nevertheless 
the strikers received much public sympathy and support in view of teachers' 
notoriously low salaries. Although Education Minister Ceniceros had announced 
the government's inability to pay teachers higher wages, President Adolfo Ruiz 
Cortines, speaking on "Teachers' Day," May 16, promised a general raise for 
teachers to be granted July 1. However, he ignored the Otonista petition. 
Salazar, explaining that the strike would continue until the demands of section 
IX were considered, asked to see the President. Presidential secretary Benito 
Coquet answered that the President would consider the strikers' demands only if 
they left the Ministry of Education building and returned to school, but they 
chose to remain. "Flying brigades" of Otonistas were sent to city markets and 
other public places to win support for the strikers. 


Railroad workers demanded a 350-peso ($28) monthly raise from Ferro- 
carriles Nacionales (nationalized railway system). Railroad manager Roberto 
Amorés, explaining the financial status of the company, which has been trying 
to expand and modernize with the aid of U.S. loans, pleaded inability to meet 
the demand. Workers answered that profits had been high and that the railway 
could afford a 200-peso ($16) raise, which they would consider as the basis 
for negotiating a new contract. They also hoped to win medical services and 
rent subsidies until the railroad builds promised housing. When the union 
accepted Amorés' request for 60 days in which to answer this demand, a group 
of railroad workers demonstrated outside the union headquarters, criticizing 
the union for "capitulation." These workers insisted on an immediate raise 
to compensate for the rise in the cost of living which had abruptly acceler- 
ated after import tariffs were raised in April. 
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Labor's massive May Day parade brought to light labor rivalries which had 
been heightening during the unusual series of strikes since February. Presi- 
dent Ruiz Cortines, flanked by labor leaders, reviewed the three and one-half 
hour parade from the balcony of the National Palace. On his right was Partido 
Revolucionario Institucional (PRI--government party) labor chief Fidel 
Velazquez, who heads the BUO, a group of unions affiliated with PRI labor 
organizations. However, observers were surprised to find on the President's 
left Agustin Sd4nchez Delint, chief of the rival COR and head of the Sindicato 
Mexicano de Electricistas (SME), which won a considerable wage boost in April. 
Sd4nchez Delint's appearance with Velazquez was considered recognition by the 
PRI of the power of the independent leftist unions which make up the COR, 
particularly in the light of the wave of opposition to BUO bureaucracies in 
the telegraph (HAR, XI: 71-2), teachers, and railroad unions. The Confedera- 
cién Revolucionaria Obrera y Campesina (CROC--a leftist peasant and labor 
organization) which won recognition in the April PRI electoral squabbles in 
Baja California, forms part of Sd4nchez Delint's COR. During the May Day 
parade, a scuffle ensued at the National Palace when COR leaders were barred 
by BUO members from entering the building. The disturbance ended when Presi- 
dent Ruiz Cortines called for labor unity. 


As the July 6 national elections drew near, the verbal tone of the presi- 
dential campaign rose to a new pitch. PRI presidential candidate Adolfo Lépez 
Mateos, speaking in Puebla, said that the Mexican Revolution and its party, 
the PRI, extends protection even to its critics, apparently implying Partido 
Accién Nacional (PAN). PAN candidate Luis H. Alvarez asked if Lépez Mateos 


was being sarcastic, in view of the February and March attacks on Alvarez by 
PRI officials in Jalpa, Zacatecas, and Tonila, Jalisco. Alvarez' campaign 
suffered its greatest violence, however, on May 16 in Tlalnepantla, state of 
Mexico. There, during the PAN candidate's evening speech, electric power was 
cut off and gunmen shot at the PAN campaigners, while PRI supporters attacked 
with knives, stones, and fists. According to Excelsior's reporter, the police 
not only helped assail PAN members, but one of the agents of the Security 
Police aimed inaccurately at Alvarez and emptied his pistol at the candidate, 
who never stopped speaking. In Chihuahua, PAN deputy and senatorial candidate 
Jesis Sanz Cerrada was arrested by order of the mayor of La Cruz, an action 
which Alvarez claimed violated Sanz Cerrada's constitutional immunity as a 
deputy and his freedom of speech as a candidate. Other cases of interference 


with the PAN were reported in Sonora, Chiapas, Guerrero, and the Federal 
District. 


Alvarez charged that local PRI officials had been encouraged in their 
illegal acts of repression by candidate Lépez Mateo, PRI labor boss Fidel 
Velazquez, and Rodolfo Gonzalez Guevara, head of the PRI in the Federal Dis- 
trict. Lépez Mateos, speaking in Querétaro, said an opposition party does not 
live up to its responsibility and does not deserve respect when it uses its 
freedom simply to air petty complaints and grudges. Gonzdlez Guevara attacked 
Alvarez personally, using such adjectives as cynical, disorderly, unpatriotic, 
and incoherent. He said the PAN candidate was ignorant of Mexican history and 
current problems. Fidel Velazquez accused Alvarez of frankly advocating 
rebellion. "We of the Revolution," he said, “will not tolerate violence and 
we know how to put down insurrection." PAN speakers replied that remarks such 
as these were reminiscent of the dictatorship of Victoriano Huerta. 
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Alvarez declared the PRI had no program nor could it afford to formulate 
one, as this might give voters a standard by which to judge the regime. The 
PRI "ideology," he said, is a conglomeration of vagaries around the word 
"revolution," but that the true aims of the Mexican Revolution are continually 
betrayed. Alvarez compared PRI rule to Porfirio Diaz' regime before the 
Revolution, but said the latter was more respectable since there was only one 
dictator, whereas now there are hundreds of local PRI dictators throughout 

the land. He advocated ridding Mexico of the mordida (bribe) by the simple 
expedient of paying decent salaries to public officials. 


The PAN startled many observers at the end of May when it withdrew its 
representative from the Federal Electoral Commission, charging, among other 
things, that the commission had not ordered an electoral census, had not 
adopted means to guarantee an honest election, had not guaranteed equal party 
representation at voting booths, and had not investigated instances of 

violence against the PAN campaign. The PAN had only one of the 11 members on 
this commission which is supposed to investigate charges of electoral fraud. 
According to New York Times reporter Paul P. Kennedy, the PAN move amounted 

to withdrawing the party from the presidential election. Interior Minister 
Angel Carvajal, chairman of the commission, said the charges were unfounded. 
Answering each in detail, Carvajal claimed that most of these charges were in 
effect PAN recommendations which had been out-voted by other members of the 
commission. Speaking to a packed audience in Mexico City's Plaza Garibaldi 
before the withdrawal, Alvarez claimed that half of the 10 million registered 
voters' ballots would be fraudently counted in favor of PRI candidates. Later, 
in an interview with foreign correspondents, Alvarez said that in Mexico there 
are many types of electoral fraud. 


In the oil-producing center of Poza Rica, Veracruz, Alvarez pointed out 
that the total production of the national oil company, PEMEX, has grown much 
more slowly than consumption; PEMEX production may even have fallen in the 

last year (HAR, XI: 136). Alvarez warned that unless PEMEX received the 

means to exploit Mexico's oil reserves, the nation soon would have to import 
crude oil in addition to the derivatives now imported by Mexico's Northwest. 
President Ruiz Cortines signed a decree authorizing a $16 million bond issue 
to provide PEMEX with funds for expansion. The bond value will be adjusted 
every year in accordance with the Bank of Mexico price index as an "absolute 
guarantee" against depreciation. The amount of this issue was recognized as 
being far below PEMEX requirements. 


Candidate Lépez Mateos during his tour of the state of Chihuahua promised, 
in response to a petition presented in Parral, to set up an under-secretariat 

of mining to help that ailing industry. National Federation of Mining Associ- 
ations president Enrique Casas Altriste objected that this step would merely 

increase bureaucratic red tape, as there are already more than seven government 
commissions controlling mining. Casas Altriste favored grouping them all under 
a full-fledged ministry that would be directly responsible to the President. 


Lépez Mateos declared in the historic building in Querétaro where the 
1917 constitution was proclaimed, that the PRI was dedicated to carrying out 
constitutional provisions, but apparently these remarks did not apply to the 
constitution of the state of Chiapas. Almost two months after the legal dead- 
line for the registration of gubernatorial candidates, the PRI picked Samuel 
Leén Brindis, principal of a high school in Tuxtla Gutiérrez. This unexpected 
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choice was made after the PRI postponed its convention in April when Hermén T. 
Rizo's proposed nomination aroused fierce opposition. There are no candidates 
opposing the PRI in Chiapas. 


In Nuevo Laredo, Tamaulipas, where PRI "imposition" of Mayor Luis 
Trevifio Pefia led to violence in December 1957, trouble recurred in a customs 
workers' strike. This was apparently the result of a struggle between the 
mayor on the one hand and the city council, backed by local unions, on the 
other. The struggle culminated in the city council's decision to send Treviiio 
Pefia before the state legislature to answer charges of malfeasance, protection 
of vice, and disregard for city laws. Trevifio Pefia, however, boasted of sup- 
port from his relative, Tamaulipas Governor Norberto Trevifio Zapata (HAR, 

X: 579), and the customs workers' strike was a vain attempt to force the 
Governor to step in and "resolve the crisis." 


In Mérida, Yucatén, a meeting of the Yucatecan Civic Union in the main 
plaza to protest the narrowing of sidewalks around the square was dispersed 
with police brutality. While the state and municipal police chiefs looked on, 
the police with fixed bayonets clubbed demonstrators and jailed those who re- 
sisted, wounding more than 30 men and women. A protest by the Yucatdn Feder- 
ation of University Students demanding the resignation of Mayor Géngora Triay 
and both chiefs of police was joined by the state bar association. Demon- 

strations ended when Yucatecan Governor Agustin Franco Aguilar ordered the 

sidewalks returned to the same width as before. 


Appropriately, in view of the unpopularity of PRI local officials, In- 
terior Minister Angel Carvajal, speaking at the inauguration of Governor 
Norberto Lépez Avelar in Morelos, criticized officials who do not take their 
responsibility seriously and outlined the principles to be followed by a good 
governor. This criticism, according to several writers, was specifically 
leveled against the out-going governor, General Rodolfo Lépez de Nava, whose 
apparent discomfort throughout the speech ("He looked as if he were sitting on 
a nopal cactus.") confirmed this. The speech was also understood as a warning 
to the unpopular Lépez Avelar (HAR, XI: 73) as well as to PRI governors in 
general. 


The import tariffs which went into effect April 24, designed to counter- 
act the effects of the U.S. recession on Mexico's trade balance, were modified 
by presidential decree in view of strong criticism. The Mexican Tariff Com- 
mission was reinstated after a five-year suspension, a move which was strongly 
urged by industrial groups which continued to criticize the raising of import 
duties on raw materials and machinery not produced in Mexico. Worried about 
the effect of inflated liquor prices on the tourist trade, the government 
authorized restaurants and bars to import liquor directly. It was hoped that 
by eliminating middle men, prices on this heavily-taxed "luxury" item would 
return to the old level. 


Russian Assistant Foreign Minister Vassily Kuznetsov visited Mexico on 
his way home from the presidential inauguration in Argentina. He suggested 
that Mexico, one of the last Latin American countries to be approached on this 
subject, might profit by sending raw materials to the USSR in exchange for 
oil, drilling equipment, road construction machinery, and transportation equip- 

_ ment. A Dutch economic mission in Mexico was more specific in offering to take 

cotton, coffee, copper, lead, and zinc (all products for which the United 
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States no longer offered a good market) in return for steel, milling machinery, 
oil drilling equipment, cellulose wool, and chemicals. Besides laying the 
basis for a Mexican-Dutch commission to establish direct trade with the Nether- 
lands, the mission offered to help Mexico build its merchant fleet and talked 
of investing capital in Mexican industry along with local capital. 


Archibishop of Mexico Miguel Darfo Miranda opened the first National 
Congress of Seminarians at Mexico City's Arena. Church leaders at the meeting 
complained of a lack of priests prepared for the special problems of modern 
society. The Archbishop maintained a discreet silence about Billy Graham, 
whose unorthodox enthusiasm had crowded an overflow crowd in the same building 
in February (HAR, XI: 74). 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


While Guatemalans circulated petitions demanding the "release" of Belize 
from Great Britain, political leaders of the National and Independence Parties 
in the colony rallied to the support of the Popular United Party (PUP) of 
British Honduras in its campaign to get British officials to clarify its plans 
for the territory. However, later in the month, PUP leader George Price did 
not join the other parties in accepting the resolution presented by Under- 
Secretary of State John Profumo which rejected all Guatemalan claims to the 
colony. Earlier, Price had made a statement denying that he was in favor of an- 
nexing Belize to either Guatemala or Mexico. As the month ended, no new 
developments had taken place. 


President Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes was occupied elsewhere on the inter- 
national front as he signed 17 agreements with the U.S. Government's inter- 
national Cooperation Administration (ICA) involving a $9 million expenditure 
for development projects in public health and education, housing, agriculture, 
industrial development, and security. More than half of the amount was 
allotted to rural development. 


The first unfavorable reactions to the policies of the Ydfgoras regime 
were registered by the students of the Instituto Nacional de las Sefioritas de 
Belén, who went on a hunger strike to protest the discontinuation of federal 
financial support of the school in conjunction with the President's budget- 
slashing program. Numerous university students joined the demonstration, as 
did other Guatemalans who were in no way connected with educational insti- 
tutions. More than 3,000 persons gathered before the National Palace in a 
mass protest against the government; Minister of Public Education Marco 
Aurelio Mérida was severely criticized by the group's spokesmen. The govern- 
ment was faced with additional problems as rumors of a conspiracy in Mexico 
against the President continued to multiply. The cause of the conspiracy, 
reportedly, was the ban on the return of ex-President Juan José Arévalo. 
Secretary of Information Otto Bianchi announced that "impromptu" demonstra- 
tions against the return of Arévalo had already taken place; "in order to 
avoid agitation, he (Arévalo) will not be allowed to return...if he does so, 
our Government will not guarantee his life." In connection with this, 
Captain Nery Porras was named to take the place of Isidoro Lorenzana as chief 
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of the secret police. Lorenzana was dismissed after being accused of starting 


the rumors of conspiracy “in order to upset the present tranquillity of the 
nation." 


At the beginning of May, it was announced that a Regional Association of 
Economic Development and Price Stabilization Corporations had been formed at a 
conference of economic development institutions from Central America and 

Panama which was held in Guatemala City from April 22 to 30. The new organi- 
zation was created to compile information concerning price stabilization and 
economic development of the member countries, and to promote regional economic 
integration. Meanwhile, Guatemala's economic conditions appeared to improve 
during May, with marked upward trends in investment and retail trade. The 
government authorized the creation of a coffee sales office in New York to pro- 
mote the long run sales of the country's basic crop. It was hoped that this 
office would alleviate the economic strain caused by the coffee agreements of 
recent months by promoting the sale of both private and government stocks. As 
for cotton, the U.S. Department of Agriculture predicted that the 1958 crop in 
Guatemala would be slightly larger than the 1957 record. However, the busi- 
ness decline in the United States caused a sharp drop in market demand. Never- 
theless, since the first months of the current crop year were very profitable, 
it was expected that farmers would not suffer losses if they could sell the 
remainder of the crop at cost. At the same time, the National Production De- 
velopment Board was authorized to spend $2 million to support the price of 
cotton. The upward trend in flour imports continued, although the government 
encouraged domestic milling by importing more whole grain. Sugar, however, 

did not enjoy the favorable conditions that had boosted other agricultural 
developments. The sugar produced in 1957 did reach a record high, but such a 
small amount of the semi-refined product remained after filling the country's 
needs that only a meager quantity was available for export. 


Industry also progressed as the country's internal affairs remained 
fairly stable. Oil development continued to rank high in capital investment; 
the Bureau of Mines and Hydrocarbons began field work to map mineral deposits 
with the cooperation of the oil companies. The plastics industry in Guate- 
mala, which began in 1948 with one machine to produce pocket combs, announced 
that its dozen companies had passed the $1 million capital investment mark. 
Consumption of plastics rose from 470,000 lbs. to 1.1 million lbs. in 1957, 

and was expected to expand even more during the present year. Most of the 
industry's raw materials are imported from the United States. Shipments of ' 
television sets, radios, and phonographs from the United States continued to 
decline because of increased purchases of competitively priced European models. 


EL SALVADOR 


The Salvadorean Ministry of Foreign Relations announced that a petition 
for political asylum in the Salvadorean Embassy in Bogot4 sought by Colombian 
Colonel Hernando Forero Gémez, leader of the abortive May 2 military police 
revolt in Bogotd4 (see COLOMBIA), was found to be in accordance with inter- 
national laws and that asylum would be granted. The Colombian Government 
accused Forero Gémez of mutiny. However, the Salvadorean Foreign Ministry 
said that, according to its information, Forero Gémez was involved in a po- 
litical rebellion and had not been accused, indicted, or condemned for any 
civil crime prior to the request for asylum. The Ministry stated that in the 
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three existing pacts regarding diplomatic asylum between El Salvador and 
Colombia there was no distinction between civilian and military personnel in 
the granting of asylum. It also stated that both governments have always 
defended the right of asylum, and that friendly relations exist between the 
two countries regarding this institution. Reportedly, however, the Foreign 
Ministry was debating what attitude to take regarding the refusal of the 
Colombian Government to grant safe-conduct to Colonel Forero Gémez. 


The price of Salvadorean coffee has been dropping since the beginning of 
1958. On the New York spot market, the price was 12¢ per pound lower during 
the first three months of 1958 than during the first quarter of 1957, and 
through April and May the price dropped an additional 2¢. Since the 1958 
coffee crop was predicted to be short (less than a million bags), El Salvador 
expected to ship its entire exportable crop under the export quotas set by 
the Mexico City Agreement of October 1957. All of the 246,293-bag quota for 
April, May, and June was sold. Government officials estimated that there 
would be a decrease of $6 million in revenue from coffee export taxes, and 
that foreign exchange income would drop one-third with this year's short crop 
and the decrease in coffee prices. 


Cotton production for 1957-58 was expected to reach 150,000 bales, or 
11,000 bales more than in the previous year. However, the expansion of cotton 
cultivation was at the expense of maizé, the country's main food staple. It 
was hoped that the decrease in maize acreage would be compensated by a greater 
yield from a new hybrid variety. However, during the first quarter of 1958, 
production was 200,000 quintals (101 lbs. each) less than during the same 
period in 1957 and, as a result, 37,000 quintals of maize were imported from 
Honduras. 


Construction on 18 new feeder roads for the coastal highway was delayed 
because of financial difficulty with some of the construction companies. The 
project was to be financed in part by a $3 million World Bank loan. Hydro- 
electric power development at Lake Guija was delayed due to Guatemala's 
unwillingness to ratify the treaty for cooperative use of the lake. However, 
El Salvador commissioned an American engineering firm to study the hydro- 
electric power and irrigation potential of the Rfo Grande near San Miguel. 


HONDURAS 


Aside from the petitioning for promulgation of the promised labor code by 
participants in May Day parades, the domestic political picture was placidly 
uneventful throughout the month. At a labor rally in Puerto Cortés, President 
Ramén Villeda Morales promised action during 1958 to obtain passage of the 
long-awaited code as well as broader social security legislation. Inter- 
nationally, on the other hand, it was a busy month for Honduras. 


; Of a total of 52 Nicaraguan exiles reportedly involved in the late-April 
plot thwarted by Honduras, 17 were deported to Guatemala. Included among the 
deportees were Colonel Manuel Gémez Flores, Captain Victor Manuel Rivas Gémez, 
and Lieutenant Alf Salomén Guillén, each of whom had been prominently involved 
in at least one other abortive revolutionary attempt upon the regime of the 
Somozas in their native Nicaragua (see Hispanic American Report, issues from 
November 1957 through April 1958). Before their deportation, there had been 
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some student demonstrations in Tegucigalpa demanding their release from deten- 
tion; and some of the internees had threatened to go on a hunger strike if 
they were not freed. It was also reported, without confirmation, that the 
Venezuelan Government had denied admission to some of the ringleaders, although 
some lesser figures were said to have been accepted when deported there. 


For the inauguration of Costa Rica's new President Mario Echandi, 
Honduras sent an unusually large delegation. It was headed by Foreign Minister 
Andrés Alvarado Puerto and included three Special Ambassadors, five Special 
Envoys, two Military Attachés, and two aides. However, President Villeda 
Morales did not go, as his office had previously indicated he might, and the 
Central American Presidents’ meeting foreseen after the Honduran-Guatemalan 
presidential conference at San Pedro Sula (HAR, XI: 197) did not materialize. 
Instead, on May 22, President Villeda Morales and a large delegation began a 
three-week goodwill tour during which they were to visit Ecuador, Peru, Chile, 
Argentina, Brazil, Panama, and possibly Nicaragua. The Honduran party was 
unusual in that it included representatives of the University faculty, of 
students, of labor unions, and artists--as well as the usual group of govern- 


mental bigwigs (a Presidential Designate, several cabinet ministers, and the 
like). 


Economically, the outstanding single development was the World Bank 
$5.5 million loan for road construction projects estimated to cost a total of 
$10.5 million. These include a new paved highway to connect the principal 
Caribbean port of Puerto Cortés with the national road network, and the 
improvement of the Western and Southern Highways up to "all-weather" status, 
together with necessary engineering studies to link the Western Highway with 
the highways of El Salvador. The Western Highway now runs from San Pedro Sula 
through one of the most heavily populated regions of Honduras to Santa Rosa de 
Cop4n (62 miles short of Nueva Ocotopeque at the Salvadorean border), while the 
Southern Highway links the capital, Tegucigalpa, with the Pan American Highway 
and with Pacific ports. In the field of rail transport, the one-year extension 
of the Honduras-United Fruit Company contract for the operation by the latter 
of the National Railroad came to an end. On May 19 the company announced that 
its operating subsidiary, the Tela Railroad Company, had formally returned to 
Honduras full control over the National Railroad. 


It was announced that legislation adopted by the National Congress during 
March and April had clarified the status of local governments with respect to 
taxes they could levy, and imposed price controls on a series of products and 
services which are subject to national taxation. Recent reforms had abolished 
many of the sources of municipal government revenues; the new legislation 
established limits within which municipalities could tax manufacturer, banking 
and insurance offices, hotels, and commercial sales agencies. The price 
control act essentially froze prices on the items covered at the levels in 
effect on February 20 (when new national taxes were imposed) subject to per- 
missible price rises exactly equaling the net increase in the tax upon the 
items involved. These included beer, aguardiente, sugar, cotton, matches, 
carbonated water, new motor vehicles, lottery prizes, theater tickets, and 
airline tickets. 
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Two of the exiled political leaders implicated by "repentant trigger-man" 
Rodolfo Gémez Coca in the "plot" to assassinate General Anastasio D. Somoza 
(HAR, XI: 198) issued detailed denials. Both addressed themselves directly to 
news agencies abroad, but it was apparent they hoped their declarations would 
be picked up for republication in Managua. Writing from San José, Costa Rica, 
to editor Horacio Aguirre of Miami's Diario Las Américas, General Carlos Pasos, 
exiled Liberal enemy of the Somoza regime, ridiculed as "infantile" each of the 
alleged proofs advanced by General Somoza and young Gémez Coca. For his part, 
exiled Conservative editor of Managua's La Prensa, Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, 
refuted Gémez Coca's story through the Inter American Press Association (IAPA), 
which accepted Chamorro's evidence as "irrefutable" proof that Gémez Coca lied. 
At the time when Gémez Coca alleged that Chamorro had plotted with him in 
Costa Rica, Chamorro's passport showed he had not been in Costa Rica at all-- 
in fact, he had been attending the IAPA convention in Washington, D.C. (HAR, 

X: 524). 


While these stories were being carried by the press abroad, opposition 
papers in Managua wrung from the government admissions that newsmen had not. 
always been humanely treated. When radio news commentator Manuel Diaz y 
Sotelo was released from the jail where he had been confined from April 8 until 
May 16, La Prensa published a feature story covering tortures inflicted upon 
him while in prison--the same story was also carried by La Flecha, La Noticia, 
and El Gran Diario. At first, the government officially denied the report 
through Presidential Press Secretary Vicente Urguyo Ramirez, but after the 
entire Newspaper Guild of Managua pressed the issue, he was ordered by Presi- 
dent Luis Somoza to conduct a new investigation, which confirmed the reported 
maltreatment. The government went on to declare that necessary measures had 
been taken to prevent a repetition, and stated that its previous denial had 
been based upon "false information" furnished by Lieutenant Silvio Reyes, head 
of the National Security Office--later reported ousted. 


As for the confirmed revolutionary activity in April, Colonel Manuel 
Gémez Flores was quoted by the opposition press in Managua as stating that 
preparations for the undertakings had been going on for over a year, and that 
everything had proceeded according to plan, except for the fact that "indis- 
creet exhibitionist Mauricio Castellén Alonso" had alerted the Honduran armed 
forces, which intervened before the time which had been calculated in the plan 
as necessary for loading and take-off. In addition to the group of exiles in 
Honduras, apparently some co-ordinated action had been expected from other 
Nicaraguans exiled in Costa Rica (see HONDURAS and €0STA RICA). 


In the international field, the 1956 U.S.-Nicaraguan treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation was reported finally to have been ratified by 
both governments on April 24--two years later; no specific reason’ for the 
delay was mentioned. In general terms, the treaty extends to the citizens of 
each party resident in the territory of the other all the rights of the 
native-born citizen in industrial and commercial undertakings, pledges non- 
discrimination in shipping and trade, underwrites fundamental guaranties of 
personal and property rights, and promises special efforts to stimulate the 
flow of private capital investment for economic development. Reductions were 
announced in Nicaraguan tariffs on several minor items, while there was a 
sharp rise in import duties on new passenger automobiles. The previous tariff 
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called for a flat basic rate of 10% of the c.i.f. value, plus a variable scale 
based upon gross weight. Under the new schedule, all rates are predicated 

upon c.i.f. value--ranging from 60% (cars under $2,600) up to the highest rate 
(cars over $3,500) which is 150% on the first $3,500, plus an additional 7% on 
any excess. 


COSTA RICA 


President Mario J. Echandi, in his inaugural speech on May 8, promised to 
end "disguised socialism" in Costa Rica. On the other hand, retiring President 
José Figueres, in his farewell speech, warned the people to be on guard 
against exploitation by big business groups. He held that the only way to 
combat them was to increase nationalization of the country's natural resources. 
Costa Rica celebrated Echandi's inauguration with a fiesta and parade. Also 
taking part in the festivities were the President's newly appointed Cabinet 
members. They were: Education, Professor Estela Quesada; Foreign Relations, 
Alfredo Vargas; Labor, Franklin Soldérzano; Economics, Alfredo Hern4ndez; 
Health, Dr. Adolfo Jiménez de la Guardia; Agriculture, Jorge Borbén; Interior, 
Joaquin Vargas; and Public Works, Espiritu Santo Salas. Defeated Presidential 
candidate Jorge Rossi declined the Foreign Ministry (HAR, XI: 142). 


Following Vice President Richard M. Nixon's mixed reception in South 
America, the Congress approved almost unanimously a motion to express to the 
U.S. Congress its admiration for him. Only one of the 45 members abstained. 


In response to the current rumors that there were Nicaraguan elements 
concentrating in the zone of Tortugueros, Costa Rica, plotting an attack on 
the neighboring country (see NICARAGUA), Major Jorge Pacheco, chief of the 
Costa Rican Intelligence Service, stated that for several weeks he and other 
security personnel had made repeated flights over the designated area without 
encountering anything suspicious. Another planned invasion was, however, 
confirmed. Colonel Domingo Garcia, general director of national defense, ac- 
cused his predecessor Cordero Barbosa of having helped a group of Nicaraguan 
rebels who attempted to cross the border in an armed movement against Presi- 
dent Luis Somoza. Garcia said that the rebels would have succeeded in enter- 
ing Nicaragua if the citizens of Los Chiles, where Lake Nicaragua flows into 
the San Juan River, had not forced the airport guard to stop them. Later the 
rebels were taken by plane to San José. Eleven of them--Nicaraguans--were 
deported, and the remaining Costa Ricans were detained for further question- 
ing. Garcia maintained, also, that the case against Cordero was "perfectly 
documented," and that he would bring court proceedings against him and his 
accomplices. 


On the Pacific side of Costa Rica, strong winds blew down an estimated 
900,000 banana plants more than half of which were in fruit. This is the 
third consecutive season marked by destructive winds. 


The dispute concerning Pan American World Airways' interests in Lineas 
Aéreas Costarricenses (LACSA) disturbed U.S. investors abroad (HAR, XI: 142, 
200). The dispute involved the complaint that Pan American actually con- 

trolled LACSA through its one-third stock ownership and that this control was 
“not in the public interest." A Civil Aeronautics Board examiner supported 
the charges, and observers feared that a similar decision by the full board 
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could affect U.S. investments in many other fields. The basic question worry- 
ing U.S. investors was how far a Washington regulatory agency could go in 
controlling their holdings in a foreign country. This was a touchy point with 
Costa Rica, which had protested vigorously when the U.S. Department of Justice 
brought monopoly charges against the United Fruit Company for allegedly con- 
trolling the majority of the available banana plantation lands in Central 
America. Ex-President Figueres argued that if such a situation existed, it 
was because his government felt that it was in the "public interest of Costa 
Rica."" The same Costa Rican reaction is reported in regard to the LACSA 

case, although initially it was the Costa Rican Government which tried to 
force Pan American to give up its interest in LACSA. 


PANAMA 


Panama's President Ernesto de la Guardia was confronted in May with the 
second major threat to his government since he took office in October 1956. 
The first was a general strike which was put down by the National Guard (HAR, 
X: 349). On May 19, some 3,000 students marched on the National Palace to 
protest the government's failure to improve school conditions. Although the 
demonstrators were held back by the National Guard, they demanded the resig- 
nations of the Minister of Education and of three top officers of the National 
Guard. De la Guardia refused to see the students, saying that complaints 
should go through the proper channels. The National Guard finally dispersed 
the parade with tear gas, but in the struggle a tear gas bomb killed one 
student and injured others. The dead student's funeral was said to have been 
attended by more people than the 1955 funeral of assassinated President José 
Antonio Remén. 


Riots continued throughout the capital as students were joined by hood- 
lums and members of opposition political groups. Stores and automobiles 
were destroyed and the government, in the face of a threatened general strike, 
declared a state of siege, suspending civil liberties and imposing press and 
radio censorship. La Nacién (a daily newspaper partly owned by administration 
critic Temfstocles Diaz) was reportedly closed and one of its top officials 
jailed. By May 22, eight persons had been killed and 70 wounded; 45 had been 
arrested. The heaviest fighting was around the National Institute, a high 
school near the Canal Zone, and American authorities closed the entrances to 
the Zone. The National Guard restored order to the capital and de la Guardia 
pleaded for peace, asking the dissident factions to confer with him. He 
claimed that the students were being used as tools of certain members of the 
opposition who wanted to overthrow the government. Accused Remén assassin 
Rubén Miréd, later acquitted (HAR, X: 658), was said to have been jailed for 
possible implication in the student riots. 


An estimated 800 students, some of them armed, entrenched themselves in 
the University and staged a sit-down strike. The National Guard jailed and 
fined anyone attempting to take food to them. The students continued to press 
their demands for the removal of certain high officials and for the release of 
all persons jailed during the demonstrations. The President said that he 
would free all except those charged with crimes of violence, but that he would 
not agree to dismiss his officials. However, on May 30, a settlement between 
the students and the government was announced by the president of the Uni- 
versity, Jaime de la Guardia, who incidentally is not related to President 
Ernesto de la Guardia. The latter promised to submit to Congress legislation 
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limiting the tenure of National Guard commanders to the 4-year term of the 
President who appoints them. He also agreed to ask Congress to end the 
control of jails by the Guard, and to prohibit members of the Guard fram 
taking part in business or politics. Three important changes were made in 

the Cabinet. In response to student demands, Education Minister Victor N. 
Juliao was replaced by Carlos Sucre. Politican and diplomat Miguel A. 

Moreno, Jr., took over the post of Foreign Minister held by Aquilino Boyd, 

and Second Vice President Heraclio Barletta replaced Sra. Cecilia P. de Remén, 
wife of the murdered President Remén, as Public Health Minister. The out- 
going ministers reportedly would reoccupy their seats in the National Assembly, 
giving the administration needed support. Press censorship was lifted and the 
curfew ended, but the state of siege, with its suspension of constitutional 
rights, was still technically in effect. 


Roberto Arias, who recently resigned as Ambassador to London (HAR, XI: 
142), declared in New York that the rebellion was a result of de la Guardia's 
laxity in correcting social conditions. Roberto Arias' father, publisher 
Harmodio Arias, led the opposition to the de la Guardia regime, but some 
sources speculated that Communists had sponsored the riots. However, the 
Communists in Panama were generally considered as a weak element ready to 
join any group intent on creating confusion. 


Although the student riots were completely divorced from any anti-U.S. 
feeling, university students staged an orderly demonstration earlier in May, 
reaffirming Panamanian sovereignty over the Canal. ‘Operation Sovereignty," 
which consisted of planting Panamanian flags at various points in the Canal 
Zone, was intended to inform the American people of Panama's point-of-view in 
the hope that it would elicit more response than did fruitless appeals to the 
U.S. State Department. President de la Guardia said that he would not give 
permission to the Pentagon to establish rocket bases in Panama until the 
Panamanian flag flew with that of the United States over the Canal. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


President Fulgencio Batista became unquestioned master of Cuba again in 
May. Tension lessened substantially after Fidel Castro's all-out attempt in 
April to topple him with a general strike not only failed miserably, but also 
set off open controversy within the ranks of the poorly-codrdinated rebel 
groups themselves. The most notable after-effect of the Castro fiasco in May 
was the appreciable decline in reports of terroristic acts of violence, sabo- 
tage, and arson. This was attributed to two causes: one, a substantial loss 
of spirit on the part of the rebels, corresponding in part with tougher police 
action; and, two, a severe censorship which meant an almost complete blackout 
of news concerning anti-Batista activity. Nevertheless, some news leaked 
through, especially to the foreign press, and Castro's clandestine Radio 
Rebelde continued its partisan broadcasts. 


On the other hand, increased military action was reported by the govern- 
ment itself against Castro in Oriente Province where a large-scale operation 
involving some 10,000 soldiers was said to be in progress in the Sierra 
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Maestra. Official sources reported numerous Castro casualties, as high as 
30-40 men on some days, but these high figures were not acknowledged by the 
Movement of July 26, which claimed similar losses by the Batista forces. 
That the rebels were suffering important losses, however, was attested by 
urgent broadcasts over Radio Rebelde at the end of the month requesting that 
medical doctors, especially surgeons, come to their aid. 


Despite the lull in terrorism, Batista did not restore civil liberties. 
In fact, he decided to renew his powers of absolute dictatorship by declaring 
another 45-day period of national emergency when the first such period expired 
on May 15 (HAR, XI: 203). Routine approval was expected by Congress about 
June 1. Although the strictest police control and censorship prevailed, an 
unconfirmed story leaked out that Batista had escaped assassination once 
again about May 19. Reportedly a 15-year-old boy, who arrived at Rancho 
Boyeros railroad station with a crowd of students from Matanzas, tried to 
shoot the President when he shook hands with him, but police instantly inter- 
vened. A week later, when interviewed by Edward Scott of NBC, Batista con- 
firmed the incident, but brushed it aside as unimportant. i 


The principal victim of Batista's extraordinary powers was the judiciary. 
A "zipper law" sealing judges' mouths was decreed, under which judges were 
removed, transferred, or retired at will. One of the first to suffer was 
Enrique Hart y Ramirez, father of 27-year-old rebel chief Armando Hart, an 
imprisoned Castro lieutenant in Oriente, and of Enrique Hart, 18, who had lost 
his life in an explosion in a revolutionary bomb factory only a few weeks 
before his father's removal. Addressing a group of lawyers in Miami, where he 
had fled to escape Batista reprisals (HAR, XI: 96, 145), José Mirdé Cardona, 
dean of the Havana Bar Association, declared that Batista had done more to 
destroy Cuba's courts than any previous dictator in the nation's history. 
More explicitly, he said, "In Cuba, there is no more law."' Mirdé Cardona 
advocated that Batista turn the government over to a provisional administration 
so that free elections might be held. 


Anti-Batista groups-in-exile continued to make propaganda, demonstrate, 
and, in one case, to manufacture arms. Castro spokesman Mario Llerena was in 
Caracas, where he apparently hoped to secure money and arms from Venezuelans, 
but, by the end of May, he had only succeeded, as far as could be ascertained, 
in attracting sympathy. On May 31, he announced that Castro forces had fought 
off government troops during one 30-hour encounter. He charged that Batista 
was using Dominican and Nicaraguan mercenary pilots, and that Dominican naval 
units had been identified alongside Cuban ships in Cuban waters. 


In New York, former President Carlos Prfo Socarrds addressed a group of 
1,500 at a meeting which had been organized by the Directorio Obrero Revolu- 
cionario, a rebel labor group which was making strenuous efforts to undermine 
the position of Eusebio Mujal as head of the Batista-dominated Confederacién 
de Trabajadores Cubanos. Several important exiled labor leaders attended, 
including Angel Cofifio, former secretary-general of the Federacién de Plantas 
Eléctricas de Cuba (HAR, X: 243, 529). Interviewed by La Prensa of New York, 
Prfo said that his supporters had had no direct contact with the Movement of 
July 26 since Castro repudiated the so-called Pact of Miami which set up the 
Council for Cuban Liberation (HAR, X: 528; XI: 20). Prio indicated that this 
had occurred in April, although Castro's disavowal was in January. He added, 
however, that his Auténticos had continued to cooperate with all groups which 
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hoped to return Cuba to constitutional government. Speaking at the same meet - 
ing was the recently-resigned Consul of Cuba in Philadelphia, René Dechard y 
de la Torriente. Dechard declared that this was the second time that he had 
resigned a consular post in a Batista government, both times in protest 
against Batista's strong-man policies The first time was in 1934. Other 
rebel activities in New York during May included a demonstration and protest 
at the United Nations by the Federacién Estudiantil Universitaria (FEU), in 
which FEU president José Puentes Blanco lodged a written protest with the 
secretary-general of the Committee on Human Rights, denouncing the Batista 
government for its "crimes" against students. Victims named especially were 
former presidents of the FEU José Antonio Echevarria and Fructuoso Rodriguez, 
both of whom were killed. One novel method of raising money for the Movement 
of July 26 was described by Valentin Herrera after he was arrested by New York 
police. He sold marihuana and other illegal drugs in his religious goods 
store, allotting a part of his profits to the Fidelistas. Whenever he dis- 
played a little sign in his window reading "July 26," his customers knew that 
a new shipment of narcotics had arrived. 


In Brownsville, Texas, the group of 34 revolutionaries who had tried to 
join Fidel Castro on the vessel "Orion" were convicted of conspiracy to trans- 
port arms illegally (HAR, XI: 146, 204). They were not sentenced immediately. 
The captain of the ship, an Ecuadorean, was acquitted. A group of five Los 
Angeles Fidelistas were arrested for "manufacturing machine guns."' Another 
group of seven Cubans were arrested in the island city of Ciudad del Carmen, 
Campeche State, Mexico, where they were suspected of collecting arms to be 

used in Cuba. Ten others who had been under surveillance at nearby Puntz 
Zacatal were also ordered to be arrested, and both groups were to be questioned 
regarding the death of a Cuban whose body was found near a lighthouse. In 
Buenos Aires, New York, and several other cities throughout the Americas, pre- 
cautions were taken on May 20, Cuban Independence Day, to prevent revolution- 
aries from disrupting celebrations planned by embassies and consulates, but no 
trouble was reported. In all these rebel activities, the various groups were 
no nearer a unified command than they had been in the past. The one attempt 

to achieve unity through the Council for Cuban Liberation in Miami had been 
foiled by Fidel Castro in January, and observers were predicting that, unless 
conditions changed rapidly, Batista would succeed in holding the proposed 
elections in November and in completing his term in February 1959. 


No small part of Batista's political tenacity has been attributed to the 
favorable economic picture. Since Cuba depends mainly on sugar, prosperity 
has meant continuing good prices and large crops. Substantially more could be 
produced than could be marketed, and this has called for expert handling by 
government authorities of the complicated quota system. The vital role of 
sugar was reflected in the recently announced foreign trade figures for 1957. 
Exports totaled $807 million, of which sugar products comprised $656 million 
or 81%. Other principal exports were as follows: minerals, including nickel, 
$48.9 million; tobacco, $47.8 million; and fruits, vegetables and fish, 
$27.1 million. Total exports in 1956 were only $666 million, and in 1955, 
$594 million. The appreciable gain in 1957 was due primarily to higher sugar 
prices, a condition which has prevailed during most of 1958. 


In trade with the United States during 1956 and 1957, Cuba ranked third 
amongst the countries of Latin America in both exports and imports in each 
year. The table following indicates actual amounts in millions of dollars: 
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LEADERS IN TRADE BETWEEN LATIN AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES 


IN 1956 AND 1957 


LEADERS IN EXPORTS 


1. Brazil $746 1. Venezuela $900 
2. Venezuela $705 2. Brazil $700 
3. Cuba $457 3. Cuba $482 


LEADERS IN IMPORTS 


1. Mexico $851 1. Venezuela $1050 
2. Venezuela $674 2. Mexico $902 
3. Cuba $519 3. Cuba $618 


General business conditions were much improved in May over those of April 
when the threat of the general strike reduced department store sales by an 
estimated 20%. The tourist business Was also approaching normal after a sharp 
decline in April. Further improvement was expected because of the attraction 
of several splendid new hotels and because of the active promotion campaign 
which was already under way. Employment was high, according to figures com- 
piled from a government survey made in March when the sugar harvest was at its 
peak: 2,076,000 persons were gainfully employed out of an estimated total 
population of 6.4 million, and about 200,000 were unemployed. Transportation 
to and from the interior of the island had returned to regular schedules after 
suffering considerable disruption during March and April. 


Havana and Havana del Este were joined by the important new tunnel which 
was inaugurated on May 31 (HAR, VIII: 560; IX: 339). This $28 million project 
was built by a French company and runs from the waterfront near the presidential 
palace in Old Havana to the other side of Havana Bay, emerging between Morro 
Castle and Cabafias fortress, connecting there with the Via Monumental and on 
through to the Via Blanca along the north coast of the island to Matanzas. A 
complete new city is rising in Havana del Este, and many large suburban tracts 
are being developed. 


Cuba planned to trade directly with the Great Lakes ports, with a new ship- 
ping line known as Flota Marftima Browning de Cuba, S.A., beginning operations 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway in June. The company proposed to use six small 
freighters of about 4,100 tons each which were being built in England and Japan 
and financed through the Cuban Foreign Commerce Bank. Browning interests were 
already active in the Great Lakes area, but the new enterprise was to be carried 
out under the Cuban flag. 


HAITI 


The powder keg on which the Haitians had been sitting since the September 
1957 elections exploded in May, and martial law was again imposed. On May 2, 
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the National Assembly voted a state of siege, suspending civil liberties and 
granting to the President extraordinary powers in order to halt the outbreaks 
of seditious violence. An 8 p.m. to 5 a.m. curfew was imposed following a 
series of mysterious explosions and bombings throughout the capital. Minister 
of the Interior Frédéric Duvigneaud charged that Louis Dejoie, former presi- 
dential candidate and leader of the opposition's National Agricultural and 
Industrial Party, was responsible for the wave of terrorism sweeping the city, 
and that Dejoie had organized the violence in order to prejudice the United 
States against Haiti in the talks then taking place in Washington between the 
Haitian Economic Mission and U.S. loan officials. Dejoie had declared in his 


campaign in September 1957 that he was the only candidate who could obtain U.S. 
loans. 


Among opposition members arrested was Deputy Franck Séraphin, who had 
himself demanded in the Assembly an explanation of recent arrests by Haitian 
police. Duvigneaud charged that Séraphin, together with certain newspapermen 
who had been arrested earlier, were plotting to overthrow the government, and 
that President Francois Duvalier had attempted in vain to reach an agreement 
with the opposition. 


Since Duvalier took charge of the country in October 1957, he had had to 
struggle to keep control of warring factions. He resorted to coercive measures, 
including censorship of all incoming and outgoing press dispatches. In the 
past months, many arrests of opposition members have been made without warrants 
by a secret police force called "Cagoulards," after the French secret organi- 
zation of the 1930's. They work only at night and are usually masked. 

Duvalier disclaimed any connection with the Cagoulards, but the consensus was 
that they were an extra-legal branch of the regime. 


On May 4, two newspaper plants were wrecked by unidentified assailants. 
The newspapers were the Haiti-Miroir and the Indépendance, whose editors had 
been jailed earlier (HAR, XI: 206); both papers had continuously opposed the 
regime. The Inter American Press Association sent a message to the Haitian 
Government protesting the destruction of the newspapers after Duvalier had 
assured the Association that he would respect freedom of the press. Duvalier 
declared that the arrests had been made because Haitian journalists are too 
active in politics, but he denied any responsibility for the wreckage. On 
May 6, Port-au-Prince Mayor Windsor K. Laferriere, leader of the Haitian 
People's Party, ordered the opposition to keep peace or suffer the conse- 
quences. Shortly afterward, Duvalier dismissed the Mayor because his ulti- 
matum to the opposition had not been in keeping with the regime's desire for 
“unity and peace." The President reiterated his disavowal of responsibility 
for violence or inflammatory speeches. 


The strong-arm tactics of the government aroused international concern. 
Roger Baldwin, chairman of the International League for the Rights of Man, 
sent a letter to United Nations General Secretary Dag Hammarskjold denouncing 
the arbitrary arrests made by the Haitian secret police and offering the 

League's services for an investigation of the Haitian situation. 


On May 7 there was firing around the house of American Ambassador Gerald 
Drew and, although no one was injured, Drew asked for an immediate investi- 
gation. It could not be proven that the shots had been aimed at his house, 


and Drew dropped the demand. Nevertheless, security measures were reinforced 
by the government to avoid any further incidents. 


The terrorism abated somewhat toward the end of the month, and Duvalier 
declared that he was in “complete control" of the situation. Censorship of 
press releases was eased, and the curfew was moved forward to ll p.m. Louis 
Dejoie, who had taken refuge in the Mexican Embassy on May 4, when he was 
outlawed and a price put on his head, was allowed to leave the country. The 
Mexican Ambassador to Haiti, César Garizurieta, had refused to deliver Dejoie 
to the President as a common criminal; on May 14, the military forces sur- 
rounding the embassy were withdrawn, and Dejoie was allowed to fly to Mexico. 
There, Dejoie said that he would return to Haiti when that country became 
democratic and elections were free. Meanwhile he intended to practice his 
profession as an agricultural engineer. 


Haiti's Economic Mission, headed by Finance Minister Fritz Thébaud, which 
was negotiating with U.S. banks during the political strife in Haiti, did 
achieve some results. Haiti agreed to regularize payments to the Export-Import 
Bank which in 1949 had granted a $27 million credit, of which $24 million had 
been used. The International Cooperation Administration was to make available 
to Haiti $2 million for completion of construction projects. 


Haiti's relations with the Dominican Republic were unsteady in May. 
Clandestine Radio Liberté began operating at the end of April. The station 
broadcast in French, attacking the Haitian Government. Although it claimed to 
be located in Haiti, it was generally believed to be broadcasting from the 
Dominican Republic. This was denied by Dominican authorities, who declared 
that the station was, in fact, also transmitting Communist propaganda against 
the Dominican Republic and the United States. Toward the end of May, Domini- 
can and Haitian diplomatic relations became even more strained. A Dominican 
station broadcast daily attacks against the Haitian Government, insulting 
Duvalier and declaring that Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo would help 
Haitians overthrow the government. The Haitian Senate resolved that the 
broadcasts constituted intervention by a foreign country in Hatti's internal 
affairs. However, tension eased somewhat when Dominican Ambassador to Haiti 
Porfirio Casora apologized to Haiti and said that he deplored the broadcasts. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


During May, Lt. Gen. Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, Jr., was once again spot- 
lighted by the U.S. press (HAR, XI: 89). Young Trujillo lavished gifts on 
actresses Kim Novak and Zsa Zsa Gabor, and, while in Los Angeles recuperating 
from a minor nasal operation, he was frequently seen escorting Miss Novak. 

The exact value of the several gifts was disputed by both the giver and the 
receivers, but each actress did receive an expensive German sports car and 
Miss Gabor acquired a luxurious fur coat. The press of the United States re- 
ported the gift giving and the coincident confusion concerning the prices in 

a rather flippant manner. Repercussions were soon heard from the Congress of 
the United States. The activities of the free-spending Trujillo became ex- 
hibit "A" for those congressmen critical of U.S. aid to the Dominican Republic. 


In the House, Representative Wayne Hays (Dem., Ohio) offered an amendment 
to cut off foreign aid to the Dominican Republic, but his motion was defeated 
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by a vote of 79-32. Both Representative Charles 0. Porter (Dem., Oregon) and 
Representative Albert P. Morano (Rep., Conn.) criticized young Trujillo's 
behavior, but Morano felt that it was unfair to punish the Dominican people 
for the acts of the dictator's son. Im answer to the frequent charge that he 
is, in effect, spending the equivalent of what the United States gives to his 
country under the terms of the Mutual Security Act, Trujillo, Jr., offered the 
following statement: "I like to spend money and have it to spend. It is my 
own money, not cash from the U.S. Government on loan to the Dominican Republic. 
My family owns sugar refineries and ranches. That is the way I get my own 
money." Speaking from Ciudad Trujillo, General José Garcia, Minister of the 
Armed Forces, said that dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo sends $50,000 to his 
son as spending money every month. "I am surprised," Garcfa said, "that 
certain Americans are offended because a person residing there temporarily 
spends money." 


Seemingly undaunted by the storm of publicity surrounding his activities, 
Trujillo continued to provide the people of the United States with a running 
commentary on his current affairs and future plans. After his retinue of 
seven persons had returned to the Dominican Republic in an airplane chartered 
for $15,000, he appeared in Los Angeles on a nationwide U.S. television program 
and declared his love for Miss Novak. He said, "I plan to continue to know 
her better. Yes, I am in love with Kim." The 29-year-old Trujillo said that 
he expected a divorce from his wife, the mother of his six children, to become 
final in June, at which time he would return to Los Angeles and continue to 
court Miss Novak. By the end of the month, Tryjillo had returned to his 
studies at the Army Command and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and, at least temporarily, the publicity furor subsided. 


The report of Morris L. Ernst, the lawyer retained by the Dominican Gov- 
ernment to investigate the disappearance of Jestis de Galfindez, had still not 
been made public by the end of the month. Concerning the forthcoming report, 
the New York World Telegram and Sun said that it would contain no evidence to 
link the Dominican Government with the disappearance of Galindez. Speaking 
for the anti-Trujillo exile groups in New York, Manuel Bernier answered that 
the Ernst report would necessarily find Trujillo innocent of all involvement 
in the Galindez case, since Trujillo himself was paying $160,000 to make the 
investigation possible. The fee of Ernst and his collaborator, William H. 
Munson, will amount to $50,000 of the total. To further complicate the 
already involved and mysterious case, dictator Trujillo demoted his Security 
Minister, Maj. General Arturo Espaillat, to the post of Inspector General of 
the Dominican Navy. Espaillat's name had been linked to that of John Joseph 
Frank, the ex-FBI man convicted of acting as an agent for Trujillo in the 
United States (HAR, X: 664). The exact reason for Espaillat's demotion was 
not stated, but speculation centered on the possibility that Trujillo wished 
to punish him for injudicious behavior concerning the Gal{ndez-Murphy -Frank 
complex. Manuel A. de Moya, Dominican Ambassador to the United States, said 
only that Espaillat had "made a mistake." 


Dominican foreign trade, which reached its all-time high in 1957, was 
conducted with only a slightly favorable balance of exports over imports for 
the first two months of 1958. During the same period, less than 8,000 
tourists entered the country and spent a mere $1 million. These figures 
reached only about 70% of the totals for the first two months of 1957, a year 
which itself was not considered a successful year for tourism. The Japanese 
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Mitsui Line announced that steamship service had been inaugurated to Ciudad 
Trujillo in April, and that this service would connect with West Coast ports 
of the United States. The agricultural picture was generally good for the 
first three months of 1958. Sugar, coffee, and tobacco crops were still 
expected to be larger than in 1957, although initial estimates were reduced 
because of drought followed by heavy rain. The Republic's first milk 
condensery opened, marketing its product in collapsible metal tubes like 
those used for toothpaste. Production will be seasonal, using surplus milk 
only during periods of high production of fresh dairy products. 


PUERTO RICO 


Governor Luis Mufioz Marin, who has been urging increased U.S. attention 
to the problems of Latin America, stated that the attacks suffered by Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon were not the expression of the majority of the 
people but of groups of local Communists exploiting Latin American dissatis- 
faction with U.S. policies. The Governor added that such demonstrations were 
to be vigorously repudiated, although disagreement with U.S. foreign policy 


and the expression of differing opinions, which are the right of every citizen, 
should not be silenced. 


After his visit with the Vice President, Mufioz Marin reported that Nixon 
acknowledged that Latin American countries had valid complaints against U.S. 
policy and that in the Vice President's opinion Washington must revise this 
policy and make its objectives in Latin America more explicit and understand- 
able. In cables to the Governor and in later press interviews, Nixon praised 
Puerto Rico's role in helping to achieve hemispheric understanding and eco- 


nomic progress. He also commended the Governor for his leadership of the 
Commonwealth. 


While the Puerto Rican Legislature discussed a resolution condemning the 
South American demonstrations against Nixon, the Partido Independentista 
Puertorriquefio (PIP) in an emergency session listened to Peruvian Congressman 
Guillermo Bracale Ramos recount the history of the founding of the APRA Party 
to which he belongs. He offered the party's support to the PIP's demands for 
complete independence. 


In a letter to Resident Commissioner Antonio Fernés Isern, Representative 
Brent Spence (Dem., Kentucky), chairman of the House Finance Committee, ex- 
pressed his opposition to Puerto Rico's bid for full economic aid to combat 
the effects of the recession. Spence indicated that his proposed $2,000 mil- 
lion recovery program should be extended, at first, to areas which are suffer- 
ing more than Puerto Rico. 


At a meeting of sugar planters, Orestes Ramos, president of the Agricul- 
ture Association, blamed political demagoguery for the sugar industry's 
problems. In his opinion, bills presented to the Puerto Rican Legislature by 
the Partido Popular and the Partido Estadista for increased compensation for 
workers dismissed as a result of increased mechanization did not solve the 
real problem, which he maintained was a lack of efficient, trained workers. 


Gilco Corporation of San Juan opened the first perfume factory on the 
island. All the processes necessary to perfume manufacture are housed in one 
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plant. American shoe companies in Puerto Rico have increased their shipments 
to the United States almost five times in the last six years. The total 
annual shipment of all leather goods advanced from $5.2 million to $14.3 mil- 
lion. U.S. chemical affiliates reported an increase of revenue from $1.4 mil- 
lion in 1951 to $6.8 million in 1957. 


Because the Bull Line no longer provides service to Puerto Rico from the 
South Atlantic ports of Savannah, Charleston, and Norfolk, representatives of 
these ports asked Congress to lift the ban on foreign-flag ships which are now 
barred from trade between the continent and U.S. offshore possessions. The 

American Shipowners Association and the Pacific American Steamship Association 
opposed the bill. 


Jaime Benitez, the controversial president of the University of Puerto 
Rico (HAR, X: 419, 473) was elected president of the National Association of 
State Universities at its annual meeting held at the University Club in New 
York City. When he returned, Benitez was host to a conference of educators in 
San Juan "to endeavor to find means of promoting better understanding through 
higher education." 


Juan Ramén Jiménez, winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1956, died 
of pneumonia on May 29. Despite Jiménez' refusal to return to Spain for politi- 
cal reasons, which aroused the admiration and support of Puerto Ricans, his 

body will be taken to his native land for burial. Juan Ramén lived and taught 
at the University of Puerto Rico for eight years. In announcing the award two 
years ago, the Swedish Academy praised him "for his lyric poetry which in the 
Spanish language constitutes an example of elevated spirit and artistic purity." 


GRAN COLOMBIA 


VENEZUELA 


President Wolfgang Larrazdbal of the governing junta declared in Caracas 
on May 11 that he had absolute faith that the Venezuelan people would welcome 
the visit of U.S. Vice President Richard M. Nixon. Nevertheless, United 

States and Venezuelan intelligence agents warned Nixon in Bogot4 that his life 
might be threatened in Caracas. Rejecting suggestions that he cancel the 
scheduled visit, Nixon nevertheless agreed to take extra precautionary measures 
during the two-day stay in Caracas. On the morning of May 13 an organized mob 
of hecklers at Maiquetia International Airport near Caracas began to hoot and 
jeer as the Nixon party stepped from its plane. Starting for their cars, the 
Nixons displayed remarkable composure as they passed the screaming, spitting 
crowd. The most dangerous incident, however, occurred on Avenida Sucre, where 
the motorcade was caught in the noon-hour traffic jam. As if by prearrange- 
ment, a gang composed of teen-agers and older men emerged from an intersection 
and attacked the Vice President's closed car. Observers reported that it 
seemed as if the rioters were attempting to break into the car and seize Nixon. 
Three windows of the limousine were smashed by the barrage of rocks and clubs, 
and two U.S. Secret Service agents riding inside the car drew revolvers and 
were prepared to fire if necessary. Although the Nixons were not injured in 
the ordeal, Venezuelan Foreign Minister Oscar Garcia Velutini reportedly 
suffered minor cuts from the flying glass. Safely lodged in the American 
Embassy, which was heavily guarded by Venezuelan soldiers, Nixon said that the 
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incident was closed as far as he was concerned. However, hostile mobs con- 
tinued to roam the city causing disturbances, and later that day violence 
broke out at the government palace as members of the ruling junta returned 
from a meeting with Nixon. Venezuelan soldiers fired into the air and used 
tear gas to break up the rioters. Although the Nixons were originally to have 
occupied apartments in an official residence provided by the Venezuelan 
Government, they decided to remain in the Embassy for greater protection. On 
the same evening of May 13, President Eisenhower, angered and alarmed by a 
phone call from the American Ambassador, ordered four companies of combat- 
ready marines and paratroopers flown to Caribbean bases. A statement by the 
Department of Defense said that the troops were being moved "as a precaution- 
ary measure" to be used only "if assistance were requested by the Venezuelan 
Government." It was emphasized that there was no indication that such 
assistance would be required. 


Vice President Nixon's original Caracas schedule called for a series of 
public appearances and ceremonies. However, he canceled all engagements and 
remained under heavy guard at the American Embassy during most of the second 
day. The only time Nixon left the embassy that day was to drive across 
Caracas to attend a luncheon with the government junta and members of the 
cabinet. That evening, cutting his Venezuelan visit short by several hours, 
Nixon flew to San Juan, Puerto Rico. The official reason for his early 
secret departure was that, being confined by necessity to the embassy resi- 
dence, he could not carry out his schedule of conferences and visits. Vene- 
zuelan authorities, taking no chances, ordered tanks, armored cars, and 
infantrymen to cover the 25-mile route to the airport. 


Reacting to the Nixon affair in Venezuela, U.S. public opinion was unani- 
mously indignant; and blame was placed on various political groups, such as 
the Communists or followers of ex-President Pérez Jiménez, and upon the 
apparent bungling in the U.S. State Department's policy toward Venezuela and 
Latin America in general. Whatever the true causes of the incident might 
have been, there was no doubt that the U.S. restrictions placed upon imports 
of Venezuelan oil were an important factor. Another contributing factor was 
the publicity given a letter allegedly written on January 10 by former Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Venezuela Fletcher Warren to the hated Pedro Estrada of the 
Security Police. He congratulated Estrada for having broken the first anti- 
Pérez Jiménez revolt and wished him the best and happiest New Year. Probably 
more significant was the U.S. action in granting visas to the ousted Pérez 
Jiménez and his crony, Estrada. An interesting sidelight on this was that 
Representative Charles 0. Porter of Oregon, taking the initiative in Congress, 
announced a week after the Nixon trouble that an investigation would be 
launched to ascertain why Pérez Jiménez and Estrada were granted visas. In a 
move obviously necessitated by political exigencies, the U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service announced shortly thereafter that Estrada, who was 
visiting Switzerland, would not be allowed to re-enter the United States. At 
his news conference on May 14, President Eisenhower plainly indicated he 
thought the underlying causes of the strife in Venezuela were economic. He 
pointed out that many Latin American countries are almost wholly dependent 
upon exports of raw materials, the prices of which had fallen considerably in 
the world market. These incidents pointed up the critical importance of the 
aid-and-trade programs to U.S. security, he declared. In addition, he noted 
that Communists have a habit of exploiting economic adversity, and that this 
was undoubtedly a cause of the difficulties in Venezuela. However, Senator 
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Theodore F. Green of Rhode Island, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, said he was "not satisfied with explanations which put all the 
blame on the Communists." Senator Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts 
joined Green and Senator Lyndon Johnson in a call for a thorough investigation 
and explanation of the Nixon incidents and a re-evaluation of U.S. policy in 
Latin America. The New York Times perhaps summarized the feelings of many 
Americans by editorializing: "If we cut down on foreign aid, raise tariffs, 
reduce import quotas, one thing is certain--the United States will get still 
less respect and a lot more dislike. We will be ...contributing to a wide- 
spread economic crisis for which we will pay a higher price in the end than 
anyone else." 


In Venezuela, the Nixon affair had precipitated waves of discontent 
among the people, and extremist elements took advantage of the troubled at- 
mosphere to create even more tension. The Larrazdbal government immediately 
sent an official apology to the United States for the offenses to Nixon, and 
gave assurances that all necessary steps to guarantee the personal security 

of the Nixon party had been adopted. In a broadcast on the evening following 
Nixon's arrival in Caracas, political leaders, with the exception of the 
Communists' Gustavo Machado, condemned the violence and called for moderation 
in any expressions of dissatisfaction with U.S. policy. It was unfortunate, 
they declared, that the mobs had not presented their arguments in a civilized 
manner with well-chosen words rather than with violence. The junta blamed the 
ousted minions of Pérez Jiménez, and on May 18 nine persons identified with 
the former regime were arrested. It was reported that Larrazdbal's government 
had uncovered a "plot'' to kidnap Nixon. A serious crisis developed within the 
junta, because its members did not agree as to the causes of the Nixon inci- 
dent and the proper remedies. Apparently the civilian members of the junta, 
Eugenio Mendoza and Blas Lamberti, unlike the military members, favored out- 
lawing the Communist Party in view of its role in the demonstrations but later 
they agreed to a policy of isolating the party politically without banning it. 
However, differences within the junta grew so great that on May 18 Mendoza and 
Lamberti resigned. Although the official reason for the resignation was not 
given, the presumed cause was Larrazdbal's reluctance to impose severe restric- 
tions upon the Communists. He had been giving the leftists complete freedom 
to operate as they wished in order to support his theory that to curb them 
would be undemocratic. Named to replace Mendoza and Lamberti were Arturo 
Sosa, Jr., former Finance Minister, and junta secretary Edgar Sanabria. A few 
days later the entire cabinet presented its resignation. The move was viewed 
as routine and did not cause much concern in political and official circles. 
With the appointment of a new cabinet, the political crisis was considered at 
least temporarily solved, and it was reported that the government would then 
be able to organize general elections and transact important pending business. 


The new Minister of Justice, Andrés Aguilar, announced on May 31 that 
Venezuela would ask the United States to deliver Pérez Jiménez as a common 
criminal. The request was to be made as soon as evidence against the former 
dictator could be presented in Venezuelan courts. U.S. officials had said 
earlier that an extradition request would be considered whenever presented. 
If returned to Venezuela, Pérez Jiménez would probably be made to stand trial 
on charges that he had looted the national treasury of vast sums during his 
nine years in power. 
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Aside from the Nixon outburst, Venezuela internal politics remained fairly 
stable during May. Parties were preparing for conventions in which they would 
attempt to agree upon a single coalition candidate for President in the coming 
election. By the middle of May, almost 20 candidates had emerged, but even 
among the well-known personalities there was no single powerful figure. The 
leading parties were pointedly avoiding inclusion of the Communists in their 
joint declarations, whereas the Communists insisted that all four parties must 
maintain a united front. Preparations for the election were considered offi- 
cially under way since May 23, when the governing junta formally promulgated 
the electoral statue drawn up earlier in the month. This statute provided 
that all citizens over 18 years of age were required to vote. Those who 
failed to comply would be subject to light fines and sanctions. Voting was 

to be done with colored cards to help illiterates. The entire process was to 
be supervised by a 17-man supreme electoral council representing all parties. 
Although a definite date for the election had not yet been set, the council 
was expected to designate November 30, a date already mentioned by government 
sources as the likely day. 


Venezuelans were optimistic about the economic future of their country, 
although there were some preliminary difficulties to solve before long-range 
plans could be seriously considered. One of the problems was the huge short- 
term debt incurred by the Pérez Jiménez regime, of which $497 million was due 
in the fiscal year ending June 30. The-junta reportedly was to ask for a 
long-term loan from the U.S. in order to meet its financial obligations and 
protect the national credit. An increase in population also might help to 
build up Venezuela's economy. One government official estimated that a popu- 
lation of 25 million (18 million over the present figure) would be necessary 
in order to develop the country's full industrial and agricultural potential. 
Also desirable was the encouraging of continued investment of foreign capital 
and the expanding of foreign trade. Among countries planning expanded invest - 
ments in Venezuela was Great Britain, which imported goods worth more than 
£75 million last year from Venezuela, of which 68 million was for oil and its 
by-products. Besides petroleum, the United Kingdom imported iron ore from 
Venezuela, and guaranteed purchases of sugar, coffee, and cacao until 1969. 

To meet the immediate needs of the public and to ease the business recession, 
the government undertook building programs to provide rural schools and low- 
cost public housing. Special appropriations were also made available to pro- 


vide benefits to unemployed workers until the government works program could 
supply enough jobs. 


In the petroleum industry, producers were confident a surge in world oil 
needs was imminént. The booming Venezuelan industry was ready and able to 
profit by increased demands, as new reserves indicated that the country's 
petroleum resources were far from depleted. Although production was down 
slightly, some believed that the industry was not suffering greatly from the 
decreased demand, or from the U.S. restrictions on their products. The 
Independent Petroleum Association of America (IPAA) gave figures to "prove" 
that Venezuela was not being hurt by the restrictions at all. According to 
their account, Venezuela had actually exported 10% more oil (daily average) to 
the United States in the eight months since the program had been in effect 
than in the previous eight months, in which demand was the same. The IPAA 


asserted that the U.S. oil policy could not have precipitated the attack on 
Vice President Nixon. 
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COLOMBIA 


The complicated political situation of the country was expressed at the 
beginning of the month in two important events: a frustrated revolution, and 
elections that truly reflected the will of the majority. After Laureano Gémez 
prudently decided to throw the support of his bloc of Conservatives behind the 
presidential candidacy of Liberal Alberto Llera Camargo, irreconcilable Con- 
servatives and sympathizers of the dictatorship united for the purpose of 
preventing the elections through violence. They insistently demanded the post- 
ponement of the elections scheduled for May 7, instigated acts of violence, 

and prepared a barracks revolt timed to coincide with a journey of ex-dictator 
Rojas Pinilla to Bermuda. They also hired an airplane to fly him "to the 
Dominican Republic or any other place he might choose to go," which really 
meant Colombia if the coup should be successful. At the same time a dealer in 
Bermuda was rumored to be involved in a sale of arms worth $250,000. 


In Bogot4 preparations were made for the revolt to eliminate the govern- 
ing junta, abduct Alberto Lleras Camargo, and install a new military dictator- 
ship. At dawn on May 2, the chief of the rebels, Colonel Hernando Forero 
Gémez, commander of the military police stationed on the outskirts of Bogot4, 
sent armed men to break into the homes of the five junta members, the secre- 
tary general of the junta, and the presidential candidate. While Secretary- 
General Juan B. Cérdova resisted the assailants who shot up and destroyed his 
house, Generals Gabriel Paris (President of the junta), Rafael Navas Pardo, 
Luis C. Ordofiez, and Deogracias Fonseca were taken from their respective 
residences and carted to the military police barracks, where the Rojas Pinilla 
coup had taken place in June, 1953.(HAR, VI: 6-24). A priest was sent there 
to hear their confessions, which meant that the rebels had intended to kill 
the captives. 


Lleras Camargo also was forced to leave his home and was taken toward an 
unknown destination. When the vehicle chanced to pass the presidential palace, 
it was stopped by guard loyal to the government. As a result the presidential 
candidate, possibly en route to his own assassination, found himself prema- 
turely installed in the house of Bolivar. A few moments later the fifth 
member of the junta, Vice Admiral Rubén Piedrahita Arango, who escaped capture 
thanks to a last-minute warning by Minister of Public Works Roberto Salazar 
Gémez, arrived at the palace and mobilized loyal forces. 


The rebels were primarily groups of military police who since the fall of 
Rojas Pinilla had been taking advantage of their position to commit abuses and 
terrorist acts that remained unpunished. It proved easy to force their sur- 
render in their barracks without bloodshed. A few hours after the revolt began, 
the captured generals were set free, while ringleader Colonel Forero Gémez and 
his collaborators sought refuge in various embassies, taking advantage of the 
Inter-American Convention on political asylum. The political asylum granted by 
the Embassy of El Salvador to the chief of the rebels and by the Embassies of 
Guatemala and Paraguay to the rest of the leaders created a juridical problem. 
Vice Admiral Piedrahita Arango declared his opposition to the setting of "such 
an evil precedent," which would encourage any armed adventurer to risk an up- 
rising in the hope of either installing himself in the presidential palace or 
in a commodious diplomatic mansion, with no danger of punishment for his crime. 
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At the month's close, no safe-conduct had been granted to any of the 
leaders of the assault, and the Colombian Government officially charged them 
with violation of their oaths of office, with attempted murder, and with un- 
justifiably attacking legitimately constituted authority. This view appeared 
to be echoed by general opinion throughout Latin America, and it was specu- 
lated that some modifications in the law of asylum might result. However, El 
Salvador, whose embassy had received Colonel Forero, maintained it had acted 
strictly within the provisions of the existing convention (see EL SALVADOR). 


The government junta, reinstalled in the presidential palace before noon 
of the same day, declared that there was complete peace in the country and 
repeated its determination that the elections would take place as planned. 
The elections resulted in more than 80% of the votes going to Alberto Lleras 
Camargo; 2.5 million in round figures, against 500,000 for his only remaining 
opponent, Jorge Leyva, the candidate of extreme reactionary Gilberto Alzate 
Avendafio. This represented a definite step toward the return of democratic 
institutions. The President-elect was to be inaugurated on August 7, and the 
military junta was to hand over the executive power to him. Although the 
triumph of Lleras and the failure of the conspirators clarified the political 
situation, it still had not reached complete normality. The opposition con- 
tinued to instigate disorder and still retained many positions within the 
Army. In the city of Bucaramanga assaults by the assassins called pdjaros, 
abetted by uniformed police, reached such a point that the citizens threatened 
a general strike against the authorities who were tolerating or instigating 
the criminal deeds. 


Another event of the month was the visit of U.S. Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon, who was received cordially by the authorities and by the majority 
of the people. There were, nevertheless, groups who tried to echo the pro- 
tests heard in Peru and Uruguay against U.S. aid to dictators and the sale of 
U.S. arms to Latin America. Nixon met with President-elect Lleras Camargo to 
discuss the political and economic problems of Colombia and methods by which 
the United States might help to solve them. 


The net effect of the month's history tended toward creating an atmos- 
phere of confidence which was still not definite, but which alleviated 
earlier tensions, and put in motion many activities. Lleras said that the 
economic mission in Washington since April (HAR, XI: 212) was receiving a 
cordial welcome and that it would return to Colombia with tangible results. 


This prophecy came true at the end of the month when it was learned that 
the United States will lend Colombia $100 million to balance its foreign trade 
deficit. The Export-Import Bank will lend $78 million, and several private 
banks will supply the remainder. .The credit was also to be used to finance 
essential purchases from the United States. 


In an interview, Lleras Camargo discussed the possibilities of a third 
party. He said, "A new party could be formed, but during the present political 
truce it could not have a part in the government, nor elect deputies to 
Congress. The new party could use the 12 years to campaign and might have a 
chance to take over at the end of the political truce." While asserting that 
Colombia needed a strong and free labor movement with the right to strike, he 
declared that Colombia should not trade with the Soviet bloc because such 
trade would not yield a profit and because, in view of its political impli- 
cations, it would be dangerous to Colombia's autonomy as a small nation. 
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Lleras accepted an invitation to visit Brazil, probably in June, where it was 
expected that he would talk over the problems faced by both countries because 
of falling coffee prices. 


Colombian Ambassador to Washington José Gutiérrez Gémez was elected vice 
president of the Pan American Union. He suggested to the organization that 
they stop their present minor discussions and protocol in order to concentrate 
on matters of real continental interest. 


It was discovered that ex-dictator Rojas Pinilla had carried off in his 
suitcases several jewels and medals which have traditionally belonged in the 
President*s Palace. His excuse was that they had mistakenly been taken in the 
hurried packing, but it seemed clear that he was really trying to keep pos- 
session of the symbols of office. 


Colombia's wheat production for 1958 was predicted to be around five mil- 
lion bushels, making it necessary to import another five million in order to 
take care of the country's total wheat consumption. The Flota Mercante Gran 
Colombiana christened its 36th ship of 8,000 tons, the "Ciudad de Cartagena." 
It was built with the proceeds of coffee sold to Germany. One important indi- 
cation of economic optimism during May was the position of the peso which, 
influenced by the clarifying political situation and the $100 million loan 
from the United States, ceased to decline and maintained its value at about 
7.68 to the dollar. 


ECUADOR 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon arrived in Quito on May 9 during the 
course of his South American tour. Thousands of citizens lined the streets 
and cheered him in a welcome which contrasted markedly with his rebuff at San 
Marcos University in Lima (see PERU). A small group of supposed Communists 
failed to spoil Nixon's reception. Several youths hooted at the Vice President 
at the airport, but cheers from the crowd drowned them out. The words "Death 
to Nixon" on the walls of buildings were painted out by police the evening 
before Nixon's arrival. The Communists also distributed leaflets denouncing 
Nixon's tour as an attempt to "mask with insincere phrases and theatrical 
gestures the growing penetration and domination of Yankee monopolies in our 
country and all Latin America." Robert Murphy, U.S. Under Secretary of State, 
said that manifestations against Nixon by Communists were unsuccessful due to 
measures taken by police. However, American Ambassador Christian M. Ravndal 
cabled the Department of State to rectify Murphy's earlier declarations, and 
said that the main cause of the Communist failure was the fact that the Ecua- 
doreans are an educated people who, when receiving an important person, forget 
political rivalries and show they are true gentlemen. Ravndal also wrote a 
letter to the New York Times, an unprecedented gesture meant to remove the 
impression that Ecuador was a police state cooperating with the United States. 
Following his arrival in Quito, Nixon saw President Camilo Ponce Enrfquez and 
Minister of Economic Development Federico Intriago, who gave Nixon a list of 
projects needing U.S. aid. 


Nixon visited the National University, where he was received with applause 
by students and faculty. The Vice President joined a round-table conference 
with a 23-student delegation and extended an invitation to the country's 
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athletes to participate in the 1959 Pan-American Games in Chicago. Nixon also 
received warm welcome at other institutions he visited. 


The Foreign Ministry recently asked the Ecuadorean Embassy in Havana to 
present a strong protest to Cuba over the killing of Ecuadorean newsman Carlos 
Bastida Arguello in a Havana bar under so-called "suspicious circumstances." 
A formal demand for an official explanation of the occurrence and for the 
punishment of those guilty was expected. 


A group of independent trade unionists, headed by César H. Navarro, Ecua- 
dorean Confederation of Labor (CTE) ex-president, issued a manifesto on May 
Day calling on the working class of Ecuador to repudiate the present leader- 
ship of the CTE and reorganize the labor movement on a nonpolitical, non- 
partisan level. The manifesto was endorsed by more than 50 well-known trade 
unionists. This public announcement by labor leaders dissatisfied with the 
political control of the union movement was believed to be the first step 
toward a call for a national conference. 


The country's largest flour mill, located in Guayaquil, announced that 
it was near bankruptcy and would have to close. The company declared it was 
unable to continue because of current tax levels and the fixed price of flour. 
The Ministry of Production conferred with the National Wheat Commission and 
with independent flour millers in the hope of finding an equitable solution to 
the problem. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Vice President and Mrs. Richard M. Nixon, accompanied by Roy R. Rubotton, 
Jr., Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, Samuel C. Waugh, 
president of the Export-Import Bank, a score of newsmen and television corre- 
spondents, and other officials arrived in Lima on May 7 for a 44-hour stay. 
Nixon was received at the airport by Vice President Luis Gallo Porras. Presi- 
dent Manuel Prado held a luncheon honoring Nixon. The schedule also included 
meetings with Senate, labor, and agrarian leaders, mining and business repre- 
sentatives, as well as student groups. Nixon reminded U.S. businessmen in 
Lima and the Chamber of Commerce that, in the family of nations, the United 
States had no better friend than Peru. Nixon also announced a $73,000 U.S. 
contribution to the Peruvian-North American Cultural Institute. The visit 
was marred by leftist student groups who had begun to organize a demonstration 
against the "most rabid proponent of Yankee imperialism" two weeks before 
Nixon's arrival. The evening prior to Nixon's scheduled visit to the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos, Anti-Imperialist League leaflets calling Nixon the 
“most insolent representative of monopolistic trusts" were circulated through- 
out Lima. Students, workers, and employees were urged to attend an "anti- 
imperialist meeting" at San Marcos. Just prior to the Vice President's 
appearance at the 400-year-old university, the Aprista-led Federacidén Universi- 
taria de San Marcos (FUSM) declared him unwelcome in Peru because of "U.S. 
plutocratic and imperialistic interests."" The resolution stated that no 
student organization wanted Nixon to visit the university. Although the 
visitor had been warned against making his scheduled stop at San Marcos by 
Peruvian as well as U.S. authorities, he did so because its cancellation 
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would have been "widely interpreted as a Communist victory," according to a 
letter of American Ambassador Theodore C. Achilles in the New York Times of 
May 26. Nixon was unable to enter the university or talk to students because 
of the animosity of a screaming mob of 2,000 gathered outside. He returned 

to his car with his hands clasped above his head as if to indicate that he 
had won out over the "cowardly" students. Although much was made in the U.S. 
press of Nixon's allegedly being grazed by a stone and being spat upon by Lima 
students and older infiltrating agitators, Carlos Cox Larco, Mayor of Lima, 
who reportedly stood beside Nixon all of the time that the Vice President was 
on foot, said that U.S. journalists exaggerated, since he saw no rocks thrown 
nor was Nixon spat upon while he was at the visitor's side. Cox admitted that 
the stones could have been tossed while Nixon was in his open car, but he 
stated that it was trailed by police and secret service cars, whose occupants 
declared that they had witnessed no stoning. However, stones were thrown 
later at assault guards dispersing the crowd in the plaza before the university. 


The Nixon caravan moved on to Catholic University, where, despite mis- 
leading reports in the U.S. press, its reception was "considerably less than 
cordial."" He was greeted with both cheers and jeers when he announced he 
would like to debate with the students of a second-year literature course. As 
Nixon answered the students’ hostile questions regarding the possibility of 
higher lead and zinc tariffs, he was interrupted by booing and shouting. The 
president of the student body broke in to make it clear that Nixon had not 
been invited by the organization. He added that Nixon's inability to speak 
Spanish was an insult to Peruvian culture. As Nixon returned to his hotel he 
was pressed by a hostile crowd so thick that secret service men and policemen 
reportedly had to struggle to get the Vice President through. It was at the 
nearby statue of San Martin that a floral U.S. flag, placed by Nixon, was 
desecrated. Apologies flowed from several directions: Vice President Gallo 
Porras, Foreign Minister Raul Porras Barranechea, San Marcos University presi- 
dent José Leén Barandiar&n, and countless private citizens. In Washington, 
Peruvian Chargé d'Affaires Miguel Grau called at the State Department to 
present his government's apologies. The FUSM issued a communiqué condemning 
the violence at the university and rejecting reports that San Marcos students 
themselves had engaged in the "barbaric" acts. An Alianza Popular Revolu- 
cionaria Americana (APRA) statement condemned the "barbarous act" and called 
it the work of Communists. Nixon himself told a press conference that "any 
institution of learning which denies freedom of expression cannot be considered 
great." While official and unofficial sources in both the United States and 
Peru termed the incidents "Communist inspired," the New York Times commented 
editorially that the Communists could not have staged such demonstrations in 
Lima if there had not been a climate that favored them. It added that the 
event "cannot simply be dismissed as ‘Communist inspired'."' Lima's La Prensa 
attributed the university activity to Communists and their sympathizers, but 
rival El Comercio hit its traditional enemy, the APRA, for carrying politics 
into the universities, initiating methods of violence, and for being, like the 
Communists, part of the extreme leftist movement. Vanguardia noted the 
possible existence of two antagonistic currents within APRA, for, while the 
top directors of the party were holding cordial interviews with Nixon, its 
student wing was condemning Nixon and the United States. On the other hand, 
Drew Pearson's column reported "several Latin American ambassadors privately 
blame Nixon for stirring up the demonstrations against himself" by ignoring 
the advice of Peruvian police and officials. Peruvian police rounded up 17 
persons involved, including Ratil Acosta, Secretary-General of the outlawed 
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Partido Comunista Peruano, and two members of the small Revolutionary Workers 
Party, allegedly founded and maintained by funds from Bolivian labor leader 
Juan Lechin and other "Bolivian Trotskyites." 


The 29-day strike of some 8,000 banking employees (HAR, XI: 215) was 
settled when the Federation of Bank Employees accepted a government recommen- 
dation for a $10 monthly wage increase and fringe benefits. On May 1 the 
strike had been declared illegal and the Labor Ministry threatened to ask the 
Supreme Court to dissolve the Federation. The Federation countered with a 
reaffirmation of its decision to continue the strike indefinitely. Once the 
settlement had been agreed upon and employees had returned to their banks, 
they refused to touch any back work unless they received full pay for the time 
on strike. This led to a lockout by bankers. 


In another move at the end of May, the government ordered a pay increase 
for all employees and workers not covered under wage agreements or paid in 
foreign currency. The increase, effective June 1, was to enable recipients to 
keep abreast of the increased cost of living. The new, graduated scale raised 
white collar workers 25% on the first $25, 10% on the second, and 5% on the 
third $25 of their basic monthly wage. Laborers' daily wages were increased 
25% on the first dollar, 10% on the next, and 5% on the third dollar of their 
base pay. A monthly bonus of $10 was given members of the civil service and 
of the Armed Forces. 


The Peruvian Confederation of Labor (CTP) announced that all labor 
leaders arrested as a result of the violent Toquepala strike, (HAR, X: 608) 
had been released. Some of the leaders were still under bond pending trial. 
The CTP revealed that work would begin immediately to reorganize the Toque- 
pala mine workers' union and warned against the activities of demagogues and 
troublemakers who took advantage of legitimate economic grievances to stir up 
political hatreds for the exclusive benefit of the Communists. Another ses- 
sion of the CTP trade union school, under Ricardo Benitez' direction, was 
completed (HAR, X: 677). Some 80 students from various CTP-affiliated unions 
attended the courses. To the school faculty was added Ramén Solis Reano, 
U.S. trained, under AFL-CIO auspices. 


MOST RECENT POPULATION ESTIMATES OF THE AMERICAN COUNTRIES* 
(Taken from Estadistica, XV, 648) 


Date of Date of 

Country Estimate Population Country Estimate Population 
Argentina Jan. 1,1957 19,674,075! Guatemala June 30,1957 3,429,600 
Bolivia Oct .19,1956 3,272,764 Haiti Dec. 1955 3,390,000 
Brazil July .1,1957 61,268,423 Honduras Dec. 31,1956 1,739,210 
Canada June 1,1957 16,589,000 México June 30,1957 31,426,190 
Chile June 30,1957 7,118,960 Nicaragua June 30,1956 1,288,007 
Colombia July 5,1957 13,227,480 Panama July 1,1957 959,800 
Costa Rica June 30,1957 1,033,600 Paraguay June 30,1956 1,601,000 
Cuba June 30,1957 6,410,000 #£=Peru June 30,1957 9,923,000 
Dominican United 

Republic June 30,1957 2,698,126 States July 1,1957 171,229,000 
Ecuador June 30,1957 3,897,449 Uruguay Dec. 31,1956 2,668,130 
El Salvador June 30,1956 2,268,464 Venezuela June 30,1957 6,129,708 


* This data has been prepared from information available in the IASI Secretari 
as of October 1, 1957. 


1 Includes the population of the Argentine Antartic Sector and the South 


Atlantic Islands. 3 
Includes jungle population. Includes armed forces overseas. 


2 


3 


at 
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BOLIVIA 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon arrived in La Paz on May 5. At El Alto 
airport, he was cheered by thousands who showered him and his wife with con- 
fetti. In spite of the generally warm reception given to the Nixon party, 
there were signs of some discontent. Leaflets reading "Go home Nixon" were 
included in the confetti. They accused Nixon and the United States of imperi- 
alistic designs and were issued by an organization which called itself the 
Patriotic and Anti-Imperialist Front. Nixon visited President Herndn Siles 
Zuazo. Speaking before San Andrés University students, some of whom had 
earlier criticized American policies, Nixon said it is imperative that both 
the United States and its friends, like Bolivia, develop “bold and imagina- 
tive" programs to cope with economic development problems, to end misery, and 
to ensure freedom. According to the United Press, Nixon also said that the 
United States would help Bolivia and other needy countries as much as possible, 
but that American funds for foreign aid were "not an inexhaustible well." The 
Vice President added that there appeared to be much misunderstanding in Latin 
America regarding how much U.S. aid can be given. Nixon added, "We don't have 
the resources to give everything that is wanted around the world, but we will 
continue to the extent our resources will permit to help Bolivia and other 
nations." 


The government decreed a "state of siege" after a rebellion broke out on 
May 14 in the province of Santa Cruz. Government sources indicated that the 
uprising, led by Santa Cruz leaders of the extreme right wing and by Commu- 
nists, was an attempt to disrupt the June parliamentary elections. The 
rebels, reportedly led by Colonel Jorge Barrenechea, managed to seize briefly 
the provincial capital of Santa Cruz, the nearby villages of Valle Grande and 
Comarapa, and the oil town of Choreti. The rebel cause collapsed when it 
failed to draw support in major cities and when an overwhelming majority of 
the Armed Forces remained loyal to Siles Zuazo. When the revolt failed, the 
rebel leaders were reported to be heading for the Brazilian, Paraguayan, and 
Argentine borders. The rebel plan was said to have called for the assassi- 
nation of Siles Zuazo. 


Extraction of minerals, excepting lead and silver, declined appreciably 
in 1957, the sharpest declines occurring in wolfram, antimony, nickel, sulphur, 
zinc, and copper. There was a drop of approximately 4.5% in tin extraction, 
which was about the annual rate of decline over the past five years. Under 
the administration of the National Bolivian Mining Corporation, the national- 
ized mines continued to account for the bulk of all mineral production, but 
) private mines still produced some 66% of all silver and lead, 22% of copper, 
and 16% of tin. 


Victor Andrade, Bolivia's Ambassador in Washington, declared that the 
Soviet Union's recent policy of dumping tin on the world market was crushing 
the economy of his country. Bolivia joined in 1953 with the other tin-mining 
nations of the free world in an agreement giving each country a quota of the 
world market, which was about 150,000 tons last year. Unavoidably the signing 
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countries had to cut back production, but at least the price did not collapse 
(it stayed around 93 1/2¢ per 1lb.). About a year ago, the U.S.S.R., which 
mines sizable quantities of tin but never before exported significant amounts, 
began to dump tin on the world market. Mining authorities said that some of 
it may come from Red China. The rate has reached 16,000 tons per year, and 
each tin-agreement producer has had to cut back proportionately. Bolivia 
calculated the cost at $10 million in foreign exchange, a tenth of its total 
income. Conferring with Nixon, Siles Zuazo gloomily predicted that his harassed 
government would fall to the Communists in eight months unless Washington 
could increase its aid. He asked for a $200 million loan spread over four 
years. 


A petroleum agreement signed with Brazil late in May settled pending 
issues concerning ultimate development of the huge 1938 treaty area (HAR, 
XI: 101). Bolivia retained development rights in the northern 60% of the 
concession, and Brazil was allotted the remaining 40% for exclusive develop- 
ment by Brazilian private companies which were also open to Bolivian in- 
vestors. Brazil was given 18 months in which its area must be completely 
allocated to private concessionaires under terms of the Bolivian Petroleum 
Code. The agreement also provided for marketing of products extracted from 
this area in Brazil, and granted Bolivia transit rights to Santos for the 
export of Bolivian products to world markets. 


CHILE 


President Carlos Ibdfiez agreed with a congressional majority and a 
probable majority of the general public that the Communist Party should be 
legalized. The general reaction was therefore favorable when the President 
sent Congress a bill to abrogate the 1948 Law for the Defense of Democracy 
which outlawed the Communist Party. The chorus of praise for the President, 
including the voice of the Communist newspaper El Siglo, proved premature. 
After a full reading of the Ibéfiez bill, anti-totalitarians judged it as 
potentially more repressive than the Law for the Defense of Democracy, since 
it proposed a substitute law called the "Law of State Security" which made the 
lack of a feeling of patriotism a crime and authorized the President to sus- 
pend constitutional guarantees by declaring a state of emergency. (Under 
existing law the President could suspend guarantees only when Congress was not 
in session.) The Chamber of Deputies approved only one of the 49 articles of 
the Ibdfiez bill, namely, the article restoring legality to the Communists, and 
voted to reinstate the pre-1948 Law of Internal Security. The President indi- 
cated that he considered the old Internal Security law unsatisfactory because 
it accorded the chief executive inadequate power to maintain order. Ibéiiez 
stressed the question of executive power in his final message to Congress when 
he called for governmental reorganization to strengthen the office of the 
President and to prevent the misuse of congressional prerogatives ‘like’ 
"those which occurred during my administration." 


Meanwhile, Congress quickly passed the electoral reform legislation 
sponsored by the centrist-leftist bloc (HAR, XI: 159, 219). The measure was 
strongly opposed by the right wing Conservative and Liberal Parties who 
rightly believed that any expansion of the electorate would not accrue to 
their benefit. In addition to automatic reregistration of the disenfranchised 
Communist voters, the bill provided that: 
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1) A single ballot printed by the government would replace individual 
party ballots. 


2) Electoral campaign offices and committees would be closed 48 hours 
before elections. 


3) Vote selling would be punishable by prison terms. 
4) Penalties would be imposed upon those who did not register and vote. 


5) Electoral campaigns could not be initiated earlier than four months 
before elections. 


6) Parties could not make regional pacts with other parties. 
7) Electoral registration would be closed 90 days before elections. 


Ibdfiez partially vetoed the bill. He asked that electoral registration be 
closed four instead of three months before elections and that the Communists 
not be reregistered until after the Presidential election in September. The 
bill's supporters did not command the two-thirds majority in Congress neces- 
sary to override the veto, but nonregistration of the 40,000 Communists 
removed from the voting rolls in 1948 was not thought seriously detrimental to 
the left because all but an estimated 12,000 Communist voters had been regis- 
tered in other parties. The total number of voters in Chile had reached ap- 
proximately one million. 


The presidential campaign was marred by the beating of Carlos Jorqueda, 
editor of La Gaceta, after that magazine had printed a story unfavorable to 
Convervative-Liberal candidate Jorge Alessandri. The attack left Jorqueda 
hospitalized with a cerebral concussion. He had gathered information indi- 
cating that Alessandri was “board chairman or a main stockholder" in 126 
corporations which controlled approximately 200 thousand million pesos of 
capital. Alessandri was also the target of a mass meeting in Santiago or- 
ganized by Frente de Accién Popular (Popular Action Front--FRAP). Sixty 
thousand demonstrators directed their placards and shouts against Alessandri, 
ignoring President Ibdifiez and rival candidates Luis Bossay (Radical) and 
Eduardo Frei (Christian Democrat) whose parties are, with the FRAP, members 
of the centrist-leftist parliamentary bloc. FRAP candidate Salvador Allende 
declared he would work for the economic integration of Latin America, that he 
would allow no restrictions upon trade with Soviet nations, and would not 
participate openly or indirectly in the cold war. He denounced as "criminal" 
the agreements under which Chile has received U.S. agricultural surpluses 
because of unfavorable effects upon Chilean-Argentine trade. 


Although U.S. Vice President Richard M. Nixon did not include Chile in 
his eight-nation tour of Latin America, by the time he left Caracas his tour 
had become the issue most discussed in the Chilean press. Comment ranged 
from a suggestion that Nixon be outfitted in armor for good will tours to the 


opinion that Nixon's experience had made him Latin America's "best tie" with 
the United States. 


Chile reacted coldly to President Eisenhower's proposed conference on 
Antarctica. From the left came the charge, "They want to take the Antarctic 
away from us." Official Chile cautiously accepted the invitation to meet 
with other nations which have claims in the Antarctic, but unofficially made 
it known that it would propose Punta Arenas as the site of the meeting and 
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would not accept any arrangement which might endanger its claimed territorial 
sovereignty in the area. A few days later the Chilean Government indicated 
that it would protest to Argentina about the alleged Argentine destruction by 
machine-gunning of a lighthouse on Snipe Island, whose possession is disputed 
by the two countries. 


The Chilean peso dropped below 1,000 to the dollar on the free market. 
In an effort to prevent further deterioration in the foreign exchange situ- 
ation and to win time to study its weakness, the government decreed a virtual 
total restriction on imports. In order to import anything it was made neces- 
sary to deposit a sum equivalent to 10,000% of the merchandise value. The 
United States came to Chile's economic assistance with surprising speed. The 
Nixon trip had apparently so dramatized the need for a more liberalized U.S. 
economic policy in Latin America that a $25 million loan to Chile was announced 
even before details of the transaction could be worked out. Most of the funds, 
however, were scheduled to come from the Export-Import Bank and the Mutual 
Security Agency. The loan was a belated bouquet for the Klein-Saks mission 
which has been directing Chile's economic stabilization program. Mission chief 
Prescott Carter bade farewell to President Ibdfiez before leaving for the United 
States. The Klein-Saks contract which was to expire in July had not been re- 
newed. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Arturo Frondizi took the oath of office as President of the Argentine 
nation on May 1. The scene was the Congress building, with 3,000 people jammed 
into a space normally accommodating 1,000. Members of the new Congress along 
with their spouses were resplendent in fancy dress, the foreign dignitaries 
present apparently vied to see who could exhibit the most ribbon and medals, 
and members of the Armed Forces wore their most brilliant uniforms. Frondizi, 
severely dressed in black tails and still pale from a recent attack of influ- 
enza, was somewhat less colorful than the assemblage, but not overawed by the 
splendor. 


Representatives of 58 nations helped make the inaugural one of the most 
brilliant state affairs in Latin American history. Conspicuously vacant 
during the administration of the oath was the chair of the Vice President of 
the United States, Richard M. Nixon. A few minutes late because the crowded 
streets held up his car, Nixon found it even more difficult to thread through 
the press of people inside the Congress building. He slipped into his seat 
between the Bolivian and Vatican delegates in time to hear Frondizi's address. 


For over an hour the new President outlined the domestic and foreign 
policies his government would follow. The program, considered middle-of-the- 
road by most observers, included a general political amnesty. Concerning 
economic problems, Frondizi apparently tried to give all elements comething 
pleasing to them. Labor received a promise of wage increases; capital, both 
foreign and domestic, was assured that investment would be encouraged and 
protected; and nationalism was assuaged by the pledge that all enterprises 
currently under state administration would remain so. Referring to foreign 
affairs, the new President reiterated a previous stand that Argentina would 
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be friendly and deal equitably with all nations, including those in the 
Soviet bloc. He spoke sharply against discriminatory trade policies--a 
criticism of the United States, though no names were mentioned--and urged 
Latin nations to join Argentina in resisting them. 


In remarks directed to the Armed Forces, Frondizi paid homage to the 
spirit of service by which the military restored the nation once again to 
constitutional government. He went on to say, however, that henceforth the 
military would remain subordinate to civil authority. As President, Frondizi 
insisted that he would be commander-in-chief, and implied that he would brook 
no opposition from military underlings. 


New York Herald Tribune correspondent Joseph Newman suggested that the 
sharp remarks concerning the Armed Forces had offended retiring Provisional 
President Pedro E. Aramburu. After presenting Frondizi with the symbols of 
presidential power--a blue silk sash and a staff--Aramburu along with pro- 
visional Vice President Admiral Isaac Rojas left hurriedly, declining to 
witness the two-hour Army, Navy, and Air Force review with Frondizi. 


It was also possible, according to Newman, that Aramburu and his mili- 
tary supporters were displeased with some of Frondizi's appointments. As War 
Minister he chose General Héctor Solanas Pacheco, who had figured in an 
alleged plot to overthrow Aramburu in May 1957. Admiral Adolofo Esteves 
became Navy Minister, and the Air Ministry went to Commodore Roberto Huerta. 
The significance of these appointments could not yet be assessed. It was 
unlikely that Frondizi would allow the military to become too powerful, but 
Solanas Pacheco was known to have opposed the Army reorganization plans of the 
provisional government (HAR, X: 270-1). 


The civilian ministers appointed by Frondizi were personal friends, and 
they as well as Frondizi himself had been critical of the provisional regime 
(HAR, XI: 220). Aramburu might well have resented the choice of Carlos 
Florit as Foreign Minister and Mario Amadeo as Ambassador to Spain. Both 
were nationalists of the stamp who supported the late Eduardo Lonardi, first 
provisional President who was replaced by Aramburu after seven weeks because 
he was strongly influenced by right-wing nationalists (HAR, IX: 528-9). 


Too little time had elapsed to assess the character of the new Congress, 
but since Frondizi's Partido Radical Intransigente (Unién Civica Radical) had 
an overwhelming majority it was expected to support his program. The first 
law passed dealt with suspension of the provisional government's decrees allow- 
ing landlords to raise rents substantially, and to evict tenants if the in- 
creases were not promptly accepted. The Chamber of Deputies also set itself 
to exercise its investigative function by establishing a committee to look 
into corruption in the Aramburu regime. 


Far more important, however, was the amnesty law passed by the Senate on 
May 15, by the Chamber on May 23, and signed into law immediately by Frondizi. 
The amnesty pardoned over 41,000 people charged with offenses connected with 
political and trade union activity. When signing the law Frondizi renewed his 
inaugural pledge that the power of the state would no longer be used to in- 
fluence or inhibit legitimate political or trade union actions. Common crimes 
were of course excluded from the law, and the knotty problem of defining the 


thin line between legitimate and illegitimate activities was left to the 
courts. 
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It was generally assumed that the alleged debt to Perdén was thus paid. 
Some observers pointed out that Communists as well as Peronistas would take 
advantage of the situation to harass Frondizi's government. Many Argentines 
nevertheless felt that allowing dissidents to operate openly was preferable 
to underground agitation. Speculation that Perén, too, would be able to 
return was squelched when the courts decided that although some charges would 
be dropped, the criminal offense of contributing to the delinquency of a minor-- 
seduction of teen-ager Nelly Rivas--was still punishable. In Ciudad Trujillo, 
Perén declared that the amnesty was a trap to jail him and his followers 
should they return to Argentina. He said that his criticism was’ not aimed at 
the text of the law nor at Frondizi's government, but at the judiciary which 
would administer the law. 


Peronista activity increased steadily following the inauguration. Memo- 
rial services were held in many parts of the country in honor of Eva Perén's 
birthday on May 7, and impromptu demonstrations demanding Perén's return 
threatened to become a nightly phenomenon. It was impossible to determine 
how much organization was behind the recrudescence of Peronismo, but top 
Peronistas Jeronimo Remorino, John William Cooke, Américo Barrios, and Roberto 
Galdn conferred with Perdén at various times during May. Clandestine radio 
stations operated under the name of "Comando 17 de Octubre," commemorating the 
date in 1945 when Perén rose to power. They broadcast propaganda and in- 
structions to Peronistas in Buenos Aires Province as well as in Tucumén. 


In spite of his policy of “official tolerance," Frondizi was obliged to 
order police to keep a sharp watch on all meetings and demonstrations. 
Throughout the month scores were injured in various cities of the republic in 
tangles with police. Nevertheless, the Frondizi government indicated that 
abolition of the Aramburu decree prohibiting Peronista activities would be 
effected soon. This would probably mean the resumption of legal status by the 
Peronista Party. 


Frondizi began his attack on the myriad problems of the economy by tempo- 
rarily banning practically all imports until a sound priority list could be 
devised. The cumulative trade deficit had currently reached $784 million, of 
which $195 million was with the United States alone. Exporters in the United 
States complained that clients who had already arranged for payment would be 
victimized if their shipments were refused entry into Argentina, but allowance 
was made for goods in transit. The peso strengthened considerably when the 
ban was announced. 


The inaugural promise of a wage increase took the form of a 60% increase 
over February 1956 levels (HAR, IX: 86-7) for all workers in private business 
and industry as well as for employees of government-controlled commercial and 
industrial entities. The cost of living was expected to soar even higher--it 
increased 30% in 1957--since no price control measures were contemplated. It 
was assumed that producers would pass along the higher wage costs in higher 
prices. 


The new government apparently intended to let stand the tax reforms de- 
creed by the provisional regime. They fitted into Frondizi's plans to 
increase the total of investment by Argentines in their own economy. Profits 
reinvested to increase productivity were to be taxed at a lower rate. Invest- 
ments in mining exploration and development were declared deductible from 
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income taxes, as were interest on credits obtained abroad to finance indus- 
trial imports, and stocks and bonds were exempted from inheritance taxes. 


President Eisenhower's May 3 invitation to countries with an interest in 
Antarctica to attend a conference to arrange for continued scientific explo- 
ration of the region after the termination of the International Geophysical 
Year brought an interesting reply from Argentina. The United States proposed 
that no territorial issues be raised and that the status quo be observed. 
Argentina accepted in principle, but implied that actual participation was 
impossible because status quo would be an implicit recognition of Soviet 
claims which the Argentines have never admitted. Traditionally Argentina has 
claimed sovereignty over land located on its continental shelf--notably the 
Falkland Islands. The more modern version of the claim has been that sover- 
eignty extends all the way to the South Pole, the projection of Argentina's 
western border and the line of the continental shelf forming a sector of the 
polar area. 


The United States has never made any claims in Antarctica as had Argen- 
tina, Chile, Australia, Britain, New Zealand, Norway, and the Soviet Union, 
none of which recognized fully the others' claims. Argentina, however, used 
the U.S. Monroe Doctrine and the Inter-American Defense Pact as bases for its 
stand since both technically extend to the Pole. With most Soviet claims 
falling within the "American sector," Argentine experts in international law 
feared a serious weakening of American claims should a meeting which ignored 
territorial issues be held. The solution favored by Argentina was the full 
application of the sector principle--used by the Soviets in the Arctic area-- 
by which all of Antarctica would be considered an extension of the adjacent 
countries--Argentina, Chile, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 


Sovereignty-conscious Argentina apparently found a trespasser on May 21. 
The Navy on maneuvers at Golfo Nuevo some 800 miles south of Buenos Aires re- 
ported that its sound detectors had picked up an unidentified submarine. 
Depth charges were dropped, an oil slick was reported, and later a periscope 
was allegedly sighted. Sonar contact was made again the following day, but 
by mid-afternoon the search was abandoned; the sub had apparently escaped. 
This marked the third failure of the Argentine Navy to catch an unidentified 
submarine in its waters. In 1940 and again in 1955 subs were detected in the 
same locale, but eluded their pursuers. On May 27 the Brazilian Navy reported 
a radar contact with a submarine near the entrance to Rio de Janeiro harbor. 
All foreign embassies in Buenos Aires denied that the sub could have been 
theirs. In the rumor-happy Argentine capital the most intriguing story sug- 
gested that the mystery sub was trying to land Perén on Argentine shores. 


URUGUAY 


Commerce and industry temporarily halted on May 21 as Uruguay's trade 
unions called a one-day general strike in support of 3,000 workers in the 
paper industry who had been on strike for two months. This was the second 
general work stoppage within a month in Montevideo, where an earlier strike 
had been called in support of an estimated 6,000 unemployed meat-packers 
(HAR, XI: 224). Paralysis of the city appeared less severe on May 21 as 
transportation services were maintained in part and many stores remained 
open. Nevertheless the streets were reported to be appreciably deserted. 
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Though Uruguayan courts had previously blocked the Ministry of the In- 
terior's attempt to take over the Swift de la Plata meat-packing plant, the 
National Council recently circumvented their decision. The April 26 govern- 
ment decree "to intervene" was based on a stipulation contained in a bill sub- 
mitted to parliament on March 11 authorizing the government to expropriate 
the Armour and Swift plants should difficulties arise which would prevent the 
executive power from accepting their offers to sell. Since this proposal was 
introduced, one of the two remaining foreign meat-packing plants threatened to 
cease operations unless its striking employees returned to work by April 26. 
The situation resulting from an unexpected backlog of fattened cattle ready 
for market also spurred the government to seek needed slaughtering facilities. 
As recently as April the U.S. meat-packing houses of Armour and Swift, 
through International Packers Ltd., protested the intervention to U.S. Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon and the Department of State, but the latter had 
advised them to await the decision of the Uruguayah courts (HAR, XI: 224). 


Uruguayan producers withheld some 60,000 tons of wool, more than half 
the expected export, due in part to loss of markets, but also to the resist- 
ance among many ranchers against the government's policy of aforos (export 
price controls) on wool. Even more wool will cram the country's warehouses 
with the beginning of the shearing season around August or September 1958. 
Wool exports account for 60% of the national total export trade. Uruguay 
increased pressure on Washington to eliminate U.S. countervailing duties, 
imposed in addition to a 25-1/2¢ per pound general tariff, on wool tops 
(scoured, carded, and combed wool). The present countervailing duty was 
established in June 1953 by the U.S. Secretary of the Treasury to counter 
Uruguay's subsidized program for converting raw wool into top wool. Raw and 
top wool declared for export from October 1, 1957 to April 11, 1958 totaled 
about 85,000 bales, as compared with more than 115,000 bales for the same 
period in 1956. 


As a result of the drop in meat and wool exports, industrial difficulties, 
labor unrest, and the rising cost of living, dissatisfaction with the present 
form of government gained momentum. Shortly before the May general strike, a 
group of citizens carried 33 heavy wooden boxes containing 260,146 signatures 
into the Legislative Palace. The petition sought to restore the office of the 
Presidency in full, thus eliminating the present ruling nine-man National 
Council which even Councilman Luis Batlle Berres, who had helped bring about 
the Swiss-style system, condemned as "a small senate, complete with filibuster- 
ing." Since the petition bore the names of 15% of the electorate, some reform 
seemed certain in the general elections scheduled for November 1958. 


President of the National Council Carlos L. Fischer, attending the May 1 
inauguration of Argentine President Arturo Frondizi, defended his country's 
interest in potential trade relations with the Soviet Union. In a press con- 
ference in Buenos Aires, he referred to talks which he had with Vice President 
Nixon concerning the drop in U.S.-Uruguayan trade from $100 million in 1952 to 
$1 million for the first four months of 1958. Moreover, he added, trade with 
the Soviet Union would reduce Uruguay's annual trade deficit of $90 million 
and strengthen the peso. 


Uruguay accepted Russian offers to buy wool at a higher price than that 
which the United States and West European countries were willing to pay. 
In January 1958, according to the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 3.6 million 
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pounds of raw wool were shipped to the Soviet Union; total wool exports that 
month were 14.2 million pounds. The Russians reportedly planned to purchase 
an additional $25 million in wool. Sources in Montevideo stated that in ex- 
change for wool, the USSR expected Uruguay to buy its petroleum. Durirg May, 
the Uruguayan tanker "Ancap Tercero" docked at Novorossisk, Russia, to re- 
ceive the first shipment of crude oil. 


On May 10, Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Vassily Kuznetsov visited 
President Fischer and other members of the National Council. The USSR, he 
said, could supply Uruguay with needed industrial machinery. "The foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union," he also remarked, "is directed toward making 
multilateral friendly contacts with all nations, regardless of their politi- 
cal or social regimes." 


Luis Alberto de Herrera of the National Council suggested that the 
official Bank of the Republic negotiate a $65 million Export-Import Bank loan. 
Should the loan be sought elsewhere, he continued, this issue should then be 
debated by the National Assembly. President Fischer stated that as yet no 
person or commission had left to discuss a U.S. loan. 


PARAGUAY 


Despite U.S. Vice President Richard M. Nixon's confessed "repugnance" 
for dictatorships, he was cordially received at the Asuncidén airport on May 4 
by President Alfredo Stroessner and his wife. Following the usual welcoming 
ceremonies, Nixon briefly addressed officials and some 1,000 persons gathered 
there, saying, "In the field of international affairs, I do not know of any 
other nation which has risen more firmly than yours against the threat of 
Communism, and this is one reason why I feel especially happy to be here." At 
an unprecedented Sunday session of the one-party Chamber of Deputies, called 
in his honor, Nixon reiterated that it is U.S. policy not to interfere in the 
affairs of other nations. Nixon also commended Chamber president Eulogio 
Estigarribia, who shortly before had predicted that soon "Paraguay will live 
without restrictions." At a press conference later the same day, Stroessner 
told Nixon that he would permit the revival of the opposition Liberal Party if 
it would agree to work in harmony with the present government. The U.S. Vice 
President also conferred privately with Stroessner concerning a $30 million 
loan for the development of a power dam. Also sought was $6 million to help 
finance the highway to Brazil. On May 26 the Asuncién daily La Tribune re- 
ported that according to locally well-informed sources the United States was 
about to loan $2.5 million for the new highway. 


As Nixon was shaking hands with bystanders near the Paraguayan Heroes' 
Pantheon, where he had laid a wreath, he was surrounded by hundreds of persons 
struggling to touch or speak to him. The New York Times described the situ- 
ation as the "worst emotional outpouring" which Nixon experienced up to that 
time in his South American trip. While the crowd pressed about Nixon and his 
car, law student Oscar Barriocanal shouted, "Long live freedom and democracy!" 
Two policemen arrested him and, in addition, attempted to arrest a U.S. pho- 
tographer who recorded the incident. Earlier, a student and a young lawyer 
were arrested for attempting to ask the Vice President to engage in a debate 
similar to those held in Uruguay and Argentina. The two were identified as 19- 
year-old Carlos Balmelli, treasurer of the Law Students' Union, and Eusebio 
Béez. U.S. reporters accompanying Nixon were frequently stopped by students 


who voiced their hostility toward the dictatorship, offered names of colleagues 
under arrest, and often presented copies of petitions in which the signers 
expressed their desire for freedom. 


Shortly before Nixon's arrival in Asuncién, President Stroessner attended 
ceremonies in Brasflia, future Brazilian capital under construction, where he 
was received by President Juscelino Kubitschek. Among the projects dedicated 
was the future site of the Paraguayan Embassy. There Stroessner maintained 
that freedom of the press and democracy existed in Paraguay. Moreover, he 
added, there were no concentration camps and only a score of political figures 
were exiled. The Paraguayan President referred to the highway under constfruc- 
tion which would help to bring the two nations into closer relations and also 
commented that the Brazilian oil firm, Pegasa, had recently received an explo- 
ration concession of almost 10 million acres, nearly one-tenth the entire area 
of Paraguay. 


Stroessner authorized the Pure Oil Company to transfer participating rights 
on its 4.5 million acre concession to the Williams Brothers Corporation, the 
Paraguay Gulf Oil Corporation, the Sinclair Paraguayan Oil Corporation, and the 
Tidewater Oil Corporation. The four additional companies received 20, 25, 15, 
and 10% interest respectively in the concession. Prior to the issuance of the 
decree, the president of Pure Oil Company, Robert Lee Milligan, the president 
of Williams Brothers, John J. Williams, and the Paraguayan President himself 
visited the concession located in the Chaco. 


The semi-official Japan Overseas Emigration Promotion Company planned to 
purchase more than 56,000 acres along the Parand River, northeast of Encarna- 
cién, to settle an initial 740 Japanese families. Tokyo reportedly wanted to 
trade a fleet of river-to-sea vessels for permission to send 150,000 farmers 
to Paraguay, but Stroessner proved unreceptive to this proposition. Neverthe- 
less the Paraguayan Government considered ways and means of acquiring some 
$12 million worth of Japanese vessels but was awaiting the arrival of a Japanese 
technical mission for further discussions. In fulfillment of a former 
Paraguayan-Japanese trade agreement, ten $10,000 "Isuzu" buses were due to 
arrive in Asuncién. 


BRAZIL 


President Juscelino Kubitschek and Finance Minister José Alkmin, sobered 
by the economic crisis' increasing pressure, again took the center of the po- 
litical stage in Brazil. However, Luis Carlos Prestes and his Brazilian Com- 
munist Party as well as the military hovered ominously in the wings, ready to 
move onstage if the crisis gave them a cue. The large bailing out and develop- 
ment loans being negotiated in Washington failed to materialize in May, but 
were expected in June. 


Kubitschek had few opportunities to visit Brasflia, his pet project. On 
May 3, however, he did find time to show Paraguayan President Alfredo Stroess- 
ner around Brasilia, including the site of the future Paraguayan Embassy. 
Stroessner promised to push Paraguay's part of the highway linking Asuncién 
and the free port of Paranagud, Parand. He also mentioned Paraguay's recent 
grant of a four million hectare oil concession to a Brazilian syndicate called 
PEGASA, i.e., Petrédleo Guarani S.A. (HAR, XI: 109). 
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In his May Day speech to labor, Kubitschek claimed that the Social Se- 
curity Law which was pushed through Congress in April was a nationalistic, pro- 
labor measure which would strengthen Brazil. A fortnight later he signed the 
costly law which gave urban workers what economists called “unrealistic and 
unworkable" full retirement pay at age 55, or after 30 years of employment. 


On May 20, Kubitschek delivered a serious nationwide broadcast after a 
grave cabinet meeting called to grapple with Brazil's financial crisis. He 
blasted certain opposition elements for plotting a coup to end democracy and 
announced a halt to public payroll padding and treasury raids. Presumably he, 
too, wished to appear as clean as a hound's tooth before the October 3 elec- 
tions to renew Congress, most governorships, and thousands of local offices. 
Vis&o reflected the moderate press in viewing Kubitschek's "moralizing meas- 
ures" as too late to prevent vast abuses and "the sinecurism of electoral cor- 
ruption." News media continued to ventilate sensational accusations of 
scandal at both the federal and local levels, as in the theft of relief sup- 
plies and emergency work funds in the Northeast drought area. Rio reporters 
found on sale in Recife stores boxes and cans of food destined for the 
starving in the interior; they were marked as gifts of the Federal Government 
or of American branch factories in Sado Paulo. Oppositionists said Juscelino 
was right in mentioning the generalized belief that he and Alkmin had used 
federal funds for political favors to the detriment of national interests. 
Finally, Kubitschek said the U.S. recession had hurt Brazil badly, but that 
his regime was acting firmly to end circumstances which made Brazil a victim 
of colonial African competition, i.e., increased African coffee production. 


The President was criticized for sending so many envoys to Washington and 
New York to seek loans and withdrawal of $37.5 million, half of Brazil's re- 
maining International Monetary Fund quota. Correio da Manha quipped that "so 
much tourism should yield a loan." Some saw Brazil faced with being forced to 
call a moratorium on hundreds of millions of dollars of obligations soon 
unless the government met Washington's demand before granting loans, for a 
financial housecleaning. This would include reducing the red tape and ex- 
change complications which still handicapped trade, despite Brazil's desperate 
need to promote exports. Other U.S. demands were rumored to include the 
already announced end to “political featherbedding,"' curbs on inflationary 
credits and. public works, and a general tightening up in public finances and 
coffee policies. Sao Paulo and Minas Gerais bankers and industrialists made 
similar appeals to Kubitschek and the increasingly controversial Alkmin. They 
asked them to help private enterprises instead of reducing private bank loans-- 
the sole official move to date against inflation. Fear of a depression was in 
the air. 


Newsmen in Washington at month's end heard that Brazil intended to 
promise radical economic reforms in order to qualify to withdraw the $37.5 mil- 
lion from the International Monetary Fund. The latter reportedly got Alkmin 
to agree to sound exchange and coffee financing and stockpiling policies in 
the new crop year beginning July 1. United Press International learned that 
U.S. loans may depend on these new coffee policies. 


On May 31, news media featured a bold move by Kubitschek to put U.S.- 
Brazilian relations on a better basis. By-passing Foreign Minister José 
Carlos de Macedo Soares, he sent an aide, Victor Nunes Leal, to deliver a 
letter to President Eisenhower whose cordial reception of it was to make news 
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in June. Observers suspected Macedo Soares would resign in resentment at 
Juscelino's taking over foreign policy. 


May ended less happily for Alkmin, who was labeled "meddler plenipotenti- 
ary" in the Latin American edition of Time as the free exchange rate soared 
"like a clinical thermometer because of the amateurish follies of Brazil's 
fiscal physician."' Suddenly Alkmin heeded panicky economists and businessmen 
and "took a wild stab at curing the symptoms without bothering about the ill- 
ness," with chaotic results. The dollar went to 147 cruzeiros one delirious 
day on the free exchange. Alkmin called in foreign businessmen and told them 
to stop buying dollars for profit remittances abroad. He proposed selling 
them sufficient dollars through the Bank of Brazil at 120. By suddenly dump- 
ing $2 million, he cut the exchange rate briefly to 127. It began to rise 
almost immediately. Alkmin again blasted "speculators" and threatened to 
close the free market as "a superficial nostrum" according to Time, which saw 
Alkmin getting away with this threat because of his lifelong friendship with 
Kubitschek. During Alkmin's 28 months in office, Brazil's economic health had 
deteriorated badly, the Treasury debt to the Bank of Brazil trebling and 
stockpiled coffee threatening to treble in 1959. Alkmin's answer was ever- 
stricter controls, but his rigid coffee price-fixing has been pricing 
_ Brazilian coffee out of the world market. Time charged that to make a major 
coffee shipment took 15 man-days of clerical work and 19 miles of trekking 
between 22 government agencies. > 


News media shrilled "scandal" at Alkmin for buying a $200,000 Beechcraft 
to fly weekends to his fazenda in Bocayuva, Minas Gerais, and for his "politi- 
cal graft" in Rio Grande do Sul. Alkmin was accused of halting a $6 million 
credit promised by Juscelino to Governor Ildo Meneghetti for imports of road- 
building equipment in order to grant $2.7 million for the same purpose to 
Porto Alegre's Mayor Leonel Brizola. Alkmin hoped to profit politically by 
letting Vice President Joao Goulart and his gubernatorially aspiring brother- 
in-law Brizola make a reported 36 million cruzeiro profit for a campaign war- 
chest from selling the equipment. In return he hoped for Brazilian Labor 
Party (PTB) support for his political ambitions in Minas Gerais. There Alkmin 
was said to seek election to Congress in 1958 and as governor in 1960. At 
month's end Alkmin got cronies to issue public declarations of approval of his 
policies as he prepared to visit both Western and Eastern Europe. The latter 
gesture would attract Communist votes and speed U.S. aid, said the cynical. 
They noted the date set for his return--July 3, last day for a cabinet minis- 
ter to resign and run for office. 


The New York Journal of Commerce carried a footnote to Alkmin's financial 
acrobatics. It reported his threats to punish "underinvoicing" both of coffee 
exports and of imports of essential products as Brazilians profited from their 
unwieldy exchange rates and rules. A big loan could ease quickly the dollar 
pinch for U.S. industries in Brazil, worth $1,500 million; in 1956 they earned 
$79 million. U.S. companies in Brazil have heretofore largely refrained from 
the repatriation of profit because the expanding economy has absorbed it in 
reinvestment as soon as it became available. 


Foreign capital received a bad fright in May as Deputy Lutero Vargas, 
running for the Senate in the state of Rio on his late father's laborite and 
"no one tops me in nationalism" platform, introduced a bill to extend state 
socialism. It would create a twin to Petrobrds to be called Dispetrol--a 
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state monopoly of petroleum product distribution created by expropriating 
foreign refineries and service stations. Dispetrol would be owned 51% by 
Petrobraés. Brazilian service station personnel, sure they would receive 
less from "a politically mismanaged state monopoly" than from Esso Standard, 
Gulf, Shell and Texaco, protested. 


Meanwhile, a power struggle occurred in Petrobras between rival political 
colonels. Colonel Janari Nunes issued his 1957 report as president of Petro- 
brads, claiming to have saved Brazil $90 million and made a 29% profit. Nunes 
then assailed the equally ambitious and nationalistic Colonel Alexinio Bitten- 
court for his personally hostile speech on becoming president of the National 
Petroleum Council. Bittencourt was named to that key post after the surprise 
resignation of General Mario Poppe Figueiredo, who had recently been appointed. 
Bittencourt had been a power as secretary of the National Security Council, 
while his twin brother Colonel Alberto Bittencourt, 52, ran the Department of 
Posts and Telegraphs. The latter recently proposed to nationalize British and 
American cable communications companies following a strike. The first Colonel 
Bittencourt reportedly backed fellow leftist Colonel Iddlio Sardenburg to suc- 
ceed Nunes as pregident of Petrobrds. This plus the Bittencourt brothers' 
victory in the crucial biennial Club Militar elections alarmed moderate and 
capitalistic elements. 


The Bittencourt brothers were indeed considered the power, along with War 
Minister General Henrique Teixeira Lott, behind the leftist-nationalist 
directorate headed by Brig. General Justino Alves Bastos which won control of 
the politically potent Club Militar in Rio. Most of its 22,600 members are 
army officers living in Rio, a majority of whom had backed Lott since his 
November 1955 coup which insured Kubitschek's inauguration. With over 5,000 
officers abstaining, the Bittencourt-backed leftish slate won with 8,972 votes; 
7,897 navy and air force officers voted for General Humberto Castelo-Branco, a 
foe of Lott and the Kubitschek administration. It was this element, plus a 
minority of army officers, which Juscelino feared. The Bittencourt brothers 
differed with Lott, favoring "triumphant nationalism" over a welcome to 
foreign capital, according to Time. In the 1956 Club Militar election, the 
leftists had won by only 60 votes. Their victory by a 6% margin, while leav- 
ing the military factions fairly balanced, showed a growth in nationalism and 
state socialism in Brazil. 


It was the navy and air force critics of the regime whom General Jair 
Dantas Ribeiro, a Lott-Kubitschek man, had in mind in his speech on taking 
command of the key First Army in the Vila Militar in a northern suburb of 
Rio. He was also aiming at fiery Deputy Carlos Lacerda, who was just back 
from health leave in Europe. General Dantas Ribeiro warned plotters of a coup 
that he would defend Kubitschek's constitutional government because it was the 
best hope for a peaceful and progressive Brazil. The general dismissed the 
“many Messiahs offering to save Brazil from chaos and ruin." Lacerda, hitting 
back in Congress, drew a parallel between extremist army off.cers in France 
and Brazil as General Charles de Gaulle maneuvered for power. This drew a 
defense of the Army from Lott's spokesman, new majority leader Deputy Armando 
Falcdo. He said the army officers who had been "groundlessly accused of being 
Communist sympathizers" numbered less than 3%. 


The apparently apochryphal Soviet submarine, which Brazilian navy radar- 
men admitted might have been a porpoise entering Rio harbor, was widely but 
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vainly sought as news media screamed "Soviet espionage."' Some said Soviet 
submarines were spying on the U.S. missile tracking station on Noronha 
Island off Recife, but U.S. forces denied this. Earlier the U.S. Army's 
Intelligence chief, Maj. General Robert A. Schow, briefed Lott and top 
Brazilian brass on Soviet world strategy. A peaceful note was sounded when 
Congress studied creation of army agricultural units, but congressional 
oppositionists enraged Lott by accusing him and other officers of irregu- 


larities in typewriter imports. Congressional prestige was impaired in the 
resulting recriminations. 


The sullen, suffering urban masses again erupted in violence in Rio 
following the head-on crash of two suburban electric trains in which some 
130 were killed. The President and Jaime Cardinal Barros Camara hurried to 
the macabre scene. Nearby stations were assaulted by angry mobs, shouting 
against the laxness of Central of Brazil Railroad personnel. Kubitschek 
ousted its three top officials, who blamed excessive speed of one train, 
whose engineer allegedly failed to see that a possibly defective signal had 
shunted him onto the wrong track. Since 1953 some 322 persons had been 
killed in Brazilian rail accidents. Congress protested. Also in Rio, 300 
shanty dwellers attacked a police station holding a laborite lawyer who was 
arrested briefly for opposing an attempt by a priest to install a religious 
image in the irreligious slum. 


General and Senator Juraci Magalhdes, head of the opposition Democratic 
National Union (UDN), "prematurely" announced his presidential candidacy on 
an unsurprised nation so as to attract independent voters before they were 
corralled by laborite or populist candidates. Also, Magalhdes was felt to 
want to head off the candidacy of Lott, being built up by nationalists as the 
only general able to unite the armed forces. 


Governor Janio Quadros of S&o Paulo was expected to resign on July 3 to 
seek a seat in the federal Chamber of Deputies from Sdo Paulo rather than 
Parand, where the nonpartisan governor had hoped for months to win PTB back- 
ing. However, his maneuver aroused too much laborite controversy there and 
in Sao Paulo, where the PTB threatened to put up its own man. Backers of 
the "financial wizard and savior" of Sado Paulo, recently-resigned Finance 
Secretary Carlos Carvalho Pinto, feared these moves by his backer Quadros 
might splinter the precarious alignment supporting Carvalho Pinto, who then 
courted Senator Juraci's UDN. Further complicating things was the well- 
financed gubernatorial campaign of Sdo Paulo Mayor Adhemar de Barros, tar- 
nished owner of Brazil's biggest political fortune. Finally there was the 
gubernatorial candidacy of Deputy Ulisses Guimar&es, PSD stalwart and former 
president of the Chamber of Deputies. He pledged a strongly nationalistic 
campaign, presumably with a complacent eye on Communist votes. In April, 
Communist leader Luis Carlos Prestes was thought, during his politicking in 
S&o Paulo, to be seeking a "Nationalist Popular Front" with the PTB. 


Early in May, Goulart felt obliged to disavow any deal with the Commu- 
nists. In some states the PTB would have candidates opposing Juscelino's PSD. 
The PSD candidate for Governor of Pernambuco was criticized for accepting "a 
monster lunch complete with champagne while thousands starved in the drought- 
devastated interior." Alkmin was berated for distributing "drought relief" 
funds to his PSD henchmen in every municipio in flourishing Minas Gerais, 
even though these funds were allocated exclusively for the drought-stricken 
Northeast. 
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Chief international story during May in Brazil as in Spanish America was 
the hostile reception accorded Vice President Richard Nixon as an expression 
of anti-American resentments. Brazilian news media also took the occasion to 
review Brazilian grievances against Eisenhower administration policies such 
as reduced aid to real republics and excessive support of dictatorships as 
“easier to do business with." Various papers saw U.S. prestige at its lowest 
ebb since the marines landed around the Caribbean in the 1920s; they called 
for liberalized U.S. policies on trade and aid, and for opposition to dictator- 
ships. O Jornal even urged U.S. initiative in the Organization of American 
States to ban dictatorships from membership. The paper declared that Nixon's 
treatment proved that equal U.S. favors to democracies and dictatorships does 
not pay and that Nixon now knows this and disagrees with Secretary of State 
Dulles. Leftish Didrio de Noticias observed that if Brazil shortly receives 
ample American aid it must thank Red-infiltrated mobs stoning Nixon. Correio 
da Manha reported that Nixon favored U.S. support of Latin American efforts 
to stabilize at fair levels the prices of coffee and raw materials. Moderate 
O Globo front-paged a long editorial which attributed the decline in U.S.- 
Brazilian cordiality to the fact that Brazil has suffered since 1946 from 
inflated U.S. vehicle and equipment prices, while coffee and raw materials 
prices fell relatively. O Globo said it was "incredible" that Dulles' con- 
stant globetrotting never brought him to Brazil to study the results of U.S. 
errors. Brazil would welcome him said 0 Globo, echoing Foreign Minister 
José Carlos de Macedo Soares, who flew to Bogot4 to sign a pact pledging 
Brazil and Colombia to continued close cooperation through the International 
Coffee Organization. 


QO Jornal rejoiced that Nixon's ordeal resulted in bringing Latin America 
to the attention of the United States. It noted demands in U.S. news media 
for reforms and quoted speeches by administration critics like Oregon's 
Senator Wayne Morse and Representative Charles 0. Porter, both dictator- 
haters. O Globo blamed the totalitarian refusal of students in Spanish America 
to listen to Nixon on "the Communist virus, which has also infected many 
Brazilian students."' News media contrasted Dulles' indifference to Brazil with 
the cooperative attitude of former Secretary of State Dean Acheson and former 
Ambassador Adolf Berle as shown in his new book. Former Foreign Minister Jodo 
Neves da Fontoura blamed Dulles for the recent "deplorable state" of U.S.- 
Brazilian relations. Didrio de Noticias accused Washington and Wall Street of 
backing "Batista's bloody and corrupt tyranny from fear of Fidel Castro's 
democratic economic aims."" Q Globo said the United States should send more 
able career ambassadors, not rich Republicans, warning that the PCB has been 
capitalizing on U.S. mistakes such as the Eisenhower regime ending the fruit- 
ful Joint U.S.-Brazilian Commission. However, at month's end Brazilians were 
mollified and optimistic over reports that Dulles now saw the need to help 
stabilize prices of coffee and raw materials, and would visit Brazil soon. 
Earlier, International Cooperation Administration (ICA) chief James Hopkins 
Smith, Jr., had inspected aid projects, promising larger U.S. assistance to 
health and sanitation programs. This was followed by a joint U.S.-Brazilian 
agricultural and technical effort to help Brazil diversify its exports and 
feed its population, which is increasing by at least 2.4% annually. The ICA 
proposed to train 180 Brazilian technicians a year and maintain 30 U.S. agrono- 
mists in Brazil. 


The Rockefeller Brothers' International Basic Economy Corporation and sub- 
sidiaries reported continued progress in many activities to aid Brazilian 
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agricultural and industrial diversification. David Rockefeller's routine 
visit as a vice president of the Chase Manhattan Bank stirred hopeful rumors 
of private loans. In New York Kubitschek, honored by several international 
migration organizations, sent a message of pride concerning Brazil's freedom 
from racial and religious prejudices and its pleasure in absorbing great 
numbers of productive immigrants. He foresaw that Brazil's vast resources 
would enable it to support a much greater population. 


Some considered Kubitschek's claims over-optimistic in view of the poor 
diet and poverty of most of the 63 million Brazilians, and especially most of 
the 13 millions in the arid Northeast. There a governor by-passed the Foreign 
Ministry and cabled American Ambassador Briggs, asking for surplus U.S. food 
for the starving. The U.S. Congress and columnist Drew Pearson criticized 
the State and Agriculture Departments for failing to airlift food to Brazil 
until it appeared that Rio had not yet requested anything but a little 
powdered milk. Chairman Harold Cooley of the House Committee on Agriculture 
asked for a list of U.S. surplus foods available for airlifting. To needle 
the State Department and a laggard Rio, Cooley threatened to invite Ambassa- 
dor Ernani do Amaral Peixoto to testify on Brazil's needs. Cooley heard 
that Brazilian Communists were using the famine to turn Brazilians against 
the United States. Washington also learned from Central Intelligence Agency 
chief Allen Dulles that the "comrades" would try to foment riots when his 
brother visited Brazil. 


Coffee exports in May reached the gratifying level of 1.2 million bags, 
best showing since mid-1957. Nevertheless U.S. buyers protested against the 
"disorganized" sale of raw coffee by agents of Brazilian coffee growers 
rather than through normal channels. Similar complaints were heard in north- 
western Europe. Alkmin denied charges that the $24 million coffee-for-ships 
deal with Poland was illegal. He studied the possibility of arranging 
additional barter deals during his European trip. Julio Poetzscher of the 
Rio Commercial Association discussed bartering coffee for millions of dollars 
worth of steel products, mainly rails. Brazil signed a contract to deliver 
$6.8 million of sugar to Red China for sterling credits. The Brazilian 
Coffee Institute traded 180,000 bags to Czechoslovakia for tractors and 
machinery. Despite tantalizing rumors of vast Moscow trade offers if Brazil 
would restore diplomatic relations, some Brazilians recalled the bad Soviet 
bloc record of delivering promised goods. 


In4cio Tosta Filho, head of the foreign trade department of the Bank of 
Brazil, on returning from coffee, trade, and loan talks in the United States, 
estimated that Brazil's coffee exports in the crop year ending June 30, 1958 
might total only 13.4 million bags and earn only $780 million at current 
prices. Paulo Guzzo, president of the Brazilian Coffee Institute, in 
Washington for an inter-American coffee conference, gloomily foresaw a dis- 
astrous 25 million bag Brazilian crop for 1958-59. S&o Paulo's current 
cotton crop, estimated at 138,000 tons as in 1957, was hopefully being held 
at the gins for higher prices. The Northeastern cotton crop was likely to be 
reduced by 30% by drought. Only cacao was paying well. 


Macedo Soares reiterated in Sao Paulo, where he had strong support in 
clerical and conservative political circles, his view as Foreign Minister that 
Soviet diplomatic ties and trade would do Brazil no good and that Brazil 
should continue buying U.S., German, and British machinery. He favored an 
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effective Latin American bloc in the United Nations to offset other blocs. He 
commented on the advantages of Brazil's recent pacts with various Andean 
republics. The National Bank for Economic Development, through its globe- 
girdling president Lucas Lopes, reminded Brazilian companies of the require- 
ments of the Bolivian Petroleum Code for developing concessions in eastern 
Bolivia. Pro-Communist Diario de Noticias then charged that Kubitschek 
planned soon to replace Alkmin with Lucas Lopes or retiring Ambassador Amaral 
Peixoto as Finance Minister, as either would accept the demand of U.S. 
"trusts" that Brazil let them drill for oil. 


The State Department and administration economists were reportedly re- 
appraising their obstinate refusal to lend directly to state oil enterprises 
like Petrobr4s. The change of heart was due to the anxiety over Kremlin 
economic warfare in Uncle Sam's backyard and the need to bolster Brazil's sick 
economy through a product stronger than coffee. Washington newsmen learned of 
consultations in May over U.S. loans, direct or indirect, to Petrobrds. 


The Champion Paper & Fibre Co. of Hamilton, Ohio, hired Professor John W. 
Culver of Case Institute of Technology in Cleveland to train in the language 
and culture of Brazil 15 technicians about to spend two years organizing the 
company's new pulp mill at Mogf Guassi, near Campinas, Sado Paulo. This train- 
ing was arranged through a special program for industries of New York Uni- 
versity. The fully integrated Kraft operation, first in Brazil, will use 
eucalyptus plantations no longer needed to supply locomotive fuel because of 
diesels. The Cleveland Plain Dealer said that U.S. industry now often shows 


better sense than the U.S. Government in training personnel to serve in Latin 
America. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
R. 


Ellen Bromfield Geld. STRANGERS IN THE VALLEY. THE STORY OF MALABAR IN 
BRAZIL. New York. Dodd, Mead. 1957. Pp. 229. $4.00. 


The young authoress of this story (born 1932) is the daughter of the 
American writer Louis Bromfield, who established Malabar Farm in Ohio. At 
Cornell University, where she studied agriculture, she met and married Carson 
Geld. Since 1953, the Gelds have lived on the farm near Itatiba, in the state 
of Sado Paulo, known as "Malabar do Brasil." Mrs. Geld has attempted to keep 
up her father's tradition as a writer, and, in addition to this description of 
life in Brazil, has written a story called The Jungley One. It would have been 
of the greatest interest to have an incisive, analytical description of life 
in the countryside of Sao Paulo. However, this book about Malabar do Brasil 
is a disappointment. It is one of those chatty works in which a running de- 
scription is used to hide a basic lack of critical ability. Nevertheless, 
it is possible to take the raw data as poured out incoherently in this de- | 
scription and to rearrange them into some kind of pattern which makes sense. 


José Marfa Gironella. WHERE THE SOIL WAS SHALLOW. Chicago. Regnery. 1957. 
Pp. 374. $.495. 


The success of Gironella's second novel The Cypresses Believe in God 
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aroused interest in his earlier 1947 novel, which now appears in English 
translation. The Spanish title of the novel, Un hombre, is much more to the 
point than the rather contrived title of the translation. It is a tale in 
the picaresque tradition of a boy, Miguel Serra, born in France of a Catalan 
father and a French mother. He starts with mystic ideals, enters a Jesuit 
seminary but does not meet the standards of rigorous obedience and is dis- 
missed. His widowed mother has business interests in Ireland, where they 
spend several years and where Miguel is slowly permeated with that nihilistic 
attitude known in modern Spain as tremendismo. After his mother's death in a 
mountain accident, Miguel goes to Paris, where he tries half-heartedly to 
continue the studies he began in Dublin. However, two successive love af- 
fairs, both of which peter out, lead him to acquire first a bookstore, then a 
second-rate circus with which he travels through Europe. Finally he returns 
to the village in the Ampurdan whence his father came, and his relatives 
persuade him to invest what remains of his fortune in the contraband business. 
When the novel ends, he is living as a respected and affluent citizen of 
Barcelona thanks to his efficiency in passing contraband goods. The spirit 
of this novel is not far removed from that of Baroja, which shows that funda- 
mentally the Spanish attitude toward life has been little changed by the 
advent of a new political order. The translation by Anthony Kerrigan is 
adequate, although there are occasional mistranslations, as when coro, mean- 
ing choir loft of a church, is repeatedly translated "chorus." Gironella is 
a born novelist, and thisstory makes good reading. 


José Ferrater Mora. MAN AT THE CROSSROADS. Boston. Beacon Press. 1957. 
Pp. 253. $5.00. 


This is an English translation by Willard R. Trask of a work which was 
published in the original Spanish in Buenos Aires under the title El hombre 
en la encrucijada (1952). The author, who is now a professor of philosophy at 
Bryn Mawr, is a Spaniard who has written several books, among them one on his 
master Ortega y Gasset. The publishers say that this work is in the tradition 
of Spengler's Decline of the West and of Toynbee's A Study of History, but it 
would be more accurate to say that it is a typical product of a group of 
writers (Julid4n Marias, Pedro Lain Entralgo, Xavier Zubiri), who claim that 
they are at the same time disciples of Ortega y Gasset and practicing Catho- 
lics. Their position represents an attempt to reconcile the respectability 
of orthodoxy with the prestige of Ortega y Gasset. Just as two essentially 
insignificant writers, Garcia Lorca and Pablo Neruda, have been inflated to 
assume an appearance of greatness by leftists, so liberals have attempted to 
make a great philosopher out of Ortega y Gasset, who is in reality a baroque 
essayist. His lack of lucidity is apparent in all of his followers except 
perhaps for Lain Entralgo, whose medical training saved him. Professor José 
Ferrater Mora's book has interesting passages, and the erudite notes show a 
great breadth of reading. However, it is hard to see the wood for the trees, 
and we can only wish that contemporary thinkers would shake off what often 
appears to be a deliberate cult of obscurity. The translation is faithful, 
except for a few slips such as "Kéln" for "Cologne" (p. 129). 


J. P. W. Mallalieu. EXTRAORDINARY SEAMAN. New York. Macmillan. 1958. 
Pp. 179. $3.50. 


Latin Americanists know of Captain Lord Cochrane, tenth Earl of Dundonald 
because of his key role in the independence of Chile, where he seized the 
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royalist port of Valdivia; of Peru, where he brilliantly attacked El Callao; | 
and of Brazil, whose northern provinces of Bahia, Maranh&o, and Parad were j 
brought into the new empire by the daring Scottish sailor. However, not 
enough of us have read his own Autobiography of a Seaman, or books about him 

like J. W. Fortescue's Dundonald, E. G. Twitchett's Life of a Seaman, or 
Christopher Lloyd's Lord Cochrane. This brief book by a British author, who 

incidentally studied at the University of Chicago as a Commonwealth Fund 

Fellow, has the merits of being lively and of calling our attention to the 

earlier and perhaps more important career of Cochrane as a sea captain in the 

Napoleonic Wars. However, a strictly scholarly account, with the usual appa- 

ratus, would have been more lucid and more satisfying for those who prefer 

history to historical fiction. Maps would have helped us to realize for 

example that when Cochrane attacked Aix in France it was not Aix-en-Provence 

(which is not a port any way), but the small island of Aix off the coast of 

Charente Inférieure. Mallalieu seems to think that the bay of Bahia is a 

river, and he consistently writes "Pedro Primiero" (the name of Cochrane's 

Brazilian ship). The trouble probably is that nowadays publishers just don't 

want scholarly books. 


Walter Krickeberg. ALTMEXIKANISCHE KULTUREN. Berlin. Safari Verlag. 1956. 
Pp. 616. 


This excellent account of the pre-Colombian civilizations of Mexico is 
proof of the vitality of European studies in this field. It is in the 
tradition of Eduard Seler and Leonhard Schultze Jena. With an abundance of 
photographs, drawings and plans, we are given an accurate summary of what is 
known about the Azteca, the Chichimecs and Toltecs, and the Theocratic Cul- 
tures. These are the three divisions of the book, although it is a little 
difficult to explain the reason for this plan. Yucatdn is omitted except in 
so far as its history was the result of Toltec invasions. The bibliography 
is adequate, although the references are incomplete. Instead of quoting the 
two Stanford editions of Sylvanus G. Morley's The Ancient Maya, Ktickeberg 
lists the London edition of 1946. The book has an excellent index. The 
physical presentation is in the best tradition of German bookmaking. 


R. R. Palmer, Editor. ATLAS OF WORLD HISTORY. Chicago. Rand McNally. 1957. 
Pp. 216. $5.00. 


While this atlas is general in character, it does contain some valuable 
maps of the Iberian peninsula and of Latin America. The contributing editors 
include two historians known for their work in the Latin American field: Tom 
B. Jones (University of Minnesota), and Charles E. Nowell (University of 
Illinois). The physical presentation of this reference work is excellent. 


Orlando Fals Borda. EL HOMBRE Y LA TIERRA EN BOYACA. Bogotd, Colombia. 
Ediciones Documentos Colombianos. 1957. Pp. 259. 


The young Colombian sociologist Orlando Fals-Borda became known through 
his monograph Peasant Society in the Colombian Andes: A Sociological Study of 
Saucio, which the University of Florida Press published in 1955. The study 
here discussed, which is apparently the first in the series "Documentos 
Colombianos" edited by Alberto Zalamea, has the same merit and the same weak- 
ness as the previous study. It is based on the dissertation which he presented 
for the Ph.D. at the University of Florida, where he was a student of Professor 


T. Lynn Smith. It has therefore the scholarly apparatus which this presup- 
poses, and is an eminently solid piece of work. It presents us with an 
organized account of rural life in Boyacd (which is a curious mixttre of 
archaic Hispano-Indian methods which have survived from the colonial period 
and the unrést and bustle produced by the building of the Paz del Rfo steel 
mill. In addition it gives a sweeping survey of the origins of agriculture 
in Colombia, a fascinating subject about which Professor Carl Sauer has some 
unusual ideas. However, the weakness of this study is that it starts out 
from the grand principle that unrest in the world, today as in the past, is 
the result of ineffective methods of land-tenure, and constantly implies that 
the bloody unrest in Colombia can be explained by this. There is little 
evidence to support this, and if Fals-Borda had followed the informant 
technique in these matters he would probably have found that the unrest has 
a much more strictly political basis. The moral is that each discipline 
tends to seek within its own framework the solution for world problems. 

Vous étes orfévre, M. Josse, and you are a rural sociologist, Sr. Fals-Borda. 


Henry Lionel Williams. FANTASTIC SOUTH AMERICA. CONTINENT OF THE FUTURE. 
New York. Horizon Press. 1958. Pp. 350. $6.00. 


Born in England, Henry Lionel Williams has had a varied career in South 
America, living with primitive tribes in the Amazon jungle, making motion 
pictures, and installing radio transmitters. - In addition, he has found time 
to write 50 books, chiefly on technical matters. He is not a professional 
Latin Americanist, and his book is meant for the general public. It is read- 
able, and the photographs are attractive. However, it is regrettable that 
there is some inaccuracy in details. King Jodo of Brazil is habitually Jada, 
a caboclo is thought to be a hut rather than a type of person, and the list of 
the largest groups of immigrants in Brazil does not include the Italians and 
the Portuguese. Admiral Cochrane, the Scottish Earl of Dundonald, becomes the 
Irishman Cochran. It would be pedantic to expect accents to be correctly 
placed. The tiredsubtitle "Continent of the Future" may be a commercial come- 
on, like the use of the word "Fantastic," but the political history of the 
republics is scarcely hot off the wire: under Chile, the last event mentioned 
is the election of President Pedro Aguirre Cerda in 1938. There is a picture 
of the cathedral of Quito with the label "The Torre Tagle Palace at Lima, 
Peru."' Despite all these blemishes, the author obviously knows South America 
first hand, has real insight into the problems of the continent, and writes 
with a kind of contagious interest in the subject. 


C. Harvey Gardiner. MARTIN LOPEZ. Conquistador Citizen of Mexico. Lexington. 
University of Kentucky Press. 1958. Pp. 193. $6.00. 


Professor Gardiner of Southern Illinois University won recognition by his 
book Naval Power in the Conquest of Mexico (1956). He now tells us the life 
of one of the lesser participants in the conquest of Mexico. Lépez built the 
brigantines which contributed to the final conquest of Tenochtitldn. After 
the victory, he settled on an encomienda outside of Mexico City. However, he 
felt that his merits had not been sufficiently recognized, and he showered 
the Spanish crown with petitions. Lépez died in his eighties, after a life 
which was undoubtedly typical of many of the followers of Cortés. This mono- 


graph makes interesting reading, and the physical presentation of the book is 
excellent. 
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Gilberto Freyre. SOCIOLOGIA. Rio de Janeiro. José Olympio. 1957. Two 
volumes, pp. 741. 


Gilberto Freyre has now become such a consecrated value that José Olympio 
has begun to bring out his "Obras reunidas"--his collected, rather than his 
complete works. It is not quite clear what the plan of the edition will be, 
since it opens with a "first series" which will apparently contain Freyre's 
most important works; if there is any subject classification, it is not clear. 
Freyre's Sociologia seems to be divided into two volumes of which these two 
tomos make up the first. Its subtitle is "Introduc&o ao estudo dos seus 
principios." The first of the two tomos is divided into two parts, dealing 
respectively with the limits of sociology and the position of sociology. The 
second tomo is entitled "Sociologias e sociologia." When one reads the work, 
this structure becomes blurred. There is a vast amount of documentation, 
with an incessant mention of European and American sociologists, but it is 
almost impossible to see any clear development of thought. Most of Gilberto 
Freyre's works suffer from the same weakness. There is an impressive collec- 
tion of data and bibliographical references, but the author seems incapable of 
analyzing them in a penetrating fashion. The same criticism, incidentally, 
may be made of Euclydes da Cunha's Os sertdes, which is essentially a mass of 
undigested documentation. From Freyre's work one receives the perhaps not 
incorrect impression that sociologists spend a considerable amount of time 
talking about what they are going to do. 


Edgar Aubert de la Riie, Francois Bourliére, Jean-Paul Harroy. THE TROPICS. 
New York. Knopf. 1957. Pp. 208. $12.50. 


Alfred A. Knopf has done it again. This beautiful volume is quite dif- 
ferent from the art volumes which offer much to the eye and little to the mind. 
It is extraordinarily beautiful. Printed in France, it has eighty photo- 
gravure plates, sixteen coloured plates and thirty-four color photographs, in 
addition to many text illustrations. The text, written by two French and one 
Belgian naturalists, is a monument of documentation and analysis. The last 
years have witnessed the publication of many impressionistic and sometimes 
fanciful accounts of the American tropics. It is a relief to read a book which 
is a scientific treatist in which a mass of data is carefully analyzed. Edgar 
Aubert de la Riie describes the ecology and the botany of the tropics, Francois 
Bourliére, the animal life of the tropics, and Jean-Paul Harroy, man and the 
tropical environment. This is a reference work which every library should pos- 
sess and which scholars can consult repeatedly as a perennial source of sig- 
nificant information. 


Hermann Trimborn. PASCUAL DE ANDAGOYA. EIN MENSCH ERLEBT DIE CONQUISTA. 
Hamburg. Cram, de Gruyter. 1954. Pp. 315. Maps and illustrations. 


This well-documented monograph on Pascual de Andagoya deserves a mention, 
even though belatedly, as a manifestation of the renewed vitality of the Uni- 
versity of Hamburg in the Latin American sphere. The University has publi- 
cations in the field of Auslandskunde, which are divided into four series: 
history, Volkerkunde, natural sciences and medicine. The account of Pascual 
de Andagoya is included in the series on Volkerkunde, although it would seem 
to belong properly in the first series. It is apparently volume 59 in the 
Auslandskunde publications and volume 33 in the second series. There is no 
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list of the other publications in the series. This is regrettable, since it 
would enable us to assess more accurately the work the University of Hamburg 
has being doing in the Latin American field since World War II. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1939. Vol. V. THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 
Washington, D.C. U.S. Government Printing Office. 1957. Pp. 827. $4.00. 


This, the last of five volumes published by the Department of State pro- 
viding us with diplomatic documents from the year 1939, is important because 
of the light it throws on inter-American relations at the outbreak of World 
War II. It is, incidentally, a very real bargain. The diplomatic record it 
reveals is not reassuring. We see U.S. officials concerned almost exclusively 
with financial and other routine matters, and trying to maintain a neutrality 
which would not upset normalcy and the pursuits of peacetime. Only rarely do 
we sense in the officials involved any clear perception of the very abnormal 
and unpeaceful events which were to envelop the United States. Of course, 
these documents usually show not the deep concerns of Sumner Welles and 
others, but rather their handling of more or less routine matters. The Latin 
American republics were up to their old tricks: Guatemala was hoping to take 
advantage of the international situation to seize British Honduras, Peru was 
squabbling with Ecuador, and, most interesting of all, the recently-revived 
territorial dispute between Honduras and Nicaragua produced a hitherto un- 
publicized crisis in 1939. These are obviously selected documents, and there 
are presumably secret documents which would throw even more light on the 
events of the period. In any case, the Department of State deserves to be 
warmly complimented on the continuation of this important and scholarly 
publishing project. 


Foreword 
(Continued from p. 239) 


Brazilian press to voice their complaints against the United States. While 
Kubitschek denounced U.S. encouragement of African competition with Brazilian 
coffee, he was eager enough to remain in Eisenhower's good books to send a 
letter expressing regret over Nixon's misadventures. As the cruzeiro reached 
147 to the dollar, Finance Minister Alkmin prepared to resign. Lutero Vargas, 
son of President Gettlio Vargas, introduced into Congress a bill to extend 
state socialism. Brazil followed Argentina's example and denounced the 
presence of an unidentified submarine, presumably Russian, but sober observers 
reported that this submarine was a figment of the imagination. The Northeast 
continued to suffer from an exceptional drought, which the Rio government did 
little to relieve. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional program in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department; the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most dificult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address the Hispanic World Affairs Sensinar in Spanish or Portuguese and engage 
in discussion with members of the seminars. The Hispanic American Studies program strives to bridge the 
dangerous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 

Geography plays an important part in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without knowing the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. 

Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of the Hispanic 
world today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical lands, but a saealiaiay 
personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in 
a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study af the political, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of the program. The 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford; 
the minute analysis this provides is as fundameatal as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. Ad- 
vanced researchers may be appointed assistant editors and are trained to write for internationally rec- 
se publications. All students who complete satisfactorily a year’s work on the Report staff receive a 
certificate. : 

Other disciplines contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the 
advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate program 
provide a background for this study. The Economics and Politica: Science Departments affords valuable as- 
sistance to the Hispanic American Report, as does that of Biological Sciences, The Department of Anthropol- 
ogy has developed a special interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance of the 
academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the Schoo! of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
portance of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
have been close and cordial. 

The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Language: The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with third-year Spanish Composition and 
Conversation (Romanic Languages Spl11, 112, 113) 


Civilization: The Hispanic World (Romanic Languages 142-148}. 10 units 
sta Geogra' 1 phy of South America (Geography 120, 5 units) and Geography of Middle America (Geography P 
Literature: Two courses on Spanish or Spanish American Literature .... 6 units 
History: Latin America: the Colonial Period (History 117, 5 units) and Latin America since 1810 (History 118, 5 e 
Inter-American Relations: Latin America and the United States (Political Science 138, or an equivalent course, 5 


Anthropology» Gultural Problems in Latin America (Anthropology 158, or an equivalent course, 4 units) ...... 4 units 
Students who wish to minor in any special field of interest may do so by completing 16 units of work in that field. 


MASTER OF ARTS 
Candidates for the Master’s degree in Hispanic American Studies must fulfill satisfactorily the following requirements: 
1. A reading, writing, and oral knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese, and a reading knowledge of the other of these two 


ede ea oe compen of courses followed. A minimum of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 

‘or 

3. A thesis on a regional subject, for which 9 units of credit are granted. 

4. The student's program will stress the language, civilization, literature, geography, history, and political affairs of mod- 
ern Spain and Latin America, with special reference to one of the following areas: Spain and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the Caribbean republics (Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti), Gran Colombia (Colombia, Ecuador, Vene- 
zucla), West Coast countries (Bolivia, Chile, Peru), River Plate countries (Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay), or Brazil. 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
There are two Ph.D. programs, one given under Graduate Division, Special Programs, and designed to 
meet the needs of individual students, the other under the Department of Germanic and Romanic Languages, 
for candidates planning to teach Spanish, For further details, write to Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, 
Stanford University. 
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STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 


PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


James L. Taylor 
Lecturer in Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University 


This completely new work of 50,000 entries satisfies the need for an up-to-date, 
comprehensive Portuguese-English dictionary. The chief aim has been to make 
the dictionary as useful and practical as possible. In addition to supplying for 
each entry the closest equivalent in English, one or more synonyms are provided, 
clarified in many cases by examples of usage. Large numbers of technical words 
in the arts and sciences have been included, and many colloquialisms, idioms, 
and slang words are given along with their counterparts in English. The new 
system of orthography prevailing in Brazil and Portugal has been followed 
throughout. 


To be published Fall, 1958 About $10.75 
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HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Second Edition 
Ronald Hilton 


Describes collections of Hispanic source materials throughout the United States. 
Subjects include Spain and Portugal ; Latin America of the pre- and post-Colum- 
bian periods; and Florida, Texas, the Southwest, and California up to their 
annexation by the United States. Material surveyed belongs to the humanities, 
fine arts, and social sciences; natural sciences included in the case of some ex- 
ceptional collections. $10.00 
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CUENTOS ESPANOLES DE COLORADO Y DE 
NUEVO MEJICO 
Juan B. Rael 


More than §00 folk tales from the Spasish oral tradition of southern Colo- 
rado and northern New Mexico. Transcribed in the original New Mexican 


Spanish dialect and summarized in English. Two volumes, paper, $10.00 
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